ata 
Rsk 





Safe, long residual mi 
Controls many mite species, 
including clover mites infesting shrubs 
and lawns around dwellings. 


SIMAZINE 


Pre-emergence herbicide. 


ATRAZINE 

Pre- or post-emergence herbicide 
At recommended rates for 

industrial use, these herbicides 
provide full season control 

of broadleaf weeds and grasses. 
Safe, effective, economical. 
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GEIGY AGRICULTURAL 


Division of Geigy Chemical Corporation 
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AVAILABLE UNDER 
CONSOLIDATED 
SUPPLY CONTRACTS 
IN MOST AREAS 


Westinghouse 9 and 11 cu. ft. Refrigerators 





Constructed to highest quality standards, Westinghouse Re- 
frigerators have been service-proved in thousands of installa- 
tions, to the satisfaction of owners and tenants. For further 
information, get in touch with Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Washington Blvd. & Gorman Road, P.O. Box 250, Laurel, Md 


Above: ‘‘Economy” 9 cu. ft. Model RMAOS 
with new puncture-resistant evaporator 


¢ 9cu. ft. capacity for about the price of an 8 cu. ft. unit »« 50 
lb. Frozen Storage Capacity + Extra Door Storage +» Handy 
Egg Shelves « Easy-open Door Latch + New Silent Mech- 
anism «+ 90° door opening within cabinet width. 


“Quality” 12 cu. ft.* Model RMA11 with 
large-family conveniences 


« 75 Ib. Frozen Storage Capacity *» Generous Extra Door 
Storage « Egg Racks for 18 eggs + New Silent Mechanism 
¢ Full-Width Vegetable Crisper « 90° door opening within 
cabinet width. 

“*Economy"’ Model RMA11S (not shown) has all the features 
of the RMA11, except the Vegetable Crisper. 


“Quality” Model RLAOS 


Similar to RMAOS, but has a Full-Width Vegetable Crisper, 
Deluxe Shelves and Frozen Storage Tray. 





you can BE SURE...1F ITs 


Westinghouse 


Westinghouse 


TOTAL ELECTRIC Westinghouse Electric Corp., Contract Sales Dept., Mansfield, Ohio 
goad = home *According to Federal specifications 
» 
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COMMUNITY PLANNING ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Planning, Renewal and Economic Consultants 


RUDOLF FRANKEL, CITY DESIGN ASSOCIATE 


WEST TRENTON, N. J. OXFORD, OHIO ELMIRA, N. Y. 


ABBOTT & 
ADAMS, Inc. 


Real Estate Appraisers 
and Consultants 
Urban Renewal! Economic Studies 
Re-use Appraisals Market Analysis 
331 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Murray Hill 7-1255 














CANDEUB, FLEISSIG & ASSOCIATES 
Planning & Urban Renewal Consultants 
32 Green Street Newark 2, New Jersey 
BOSTON @ ALBANY @ SCRANTON @ SAN FRANCISCO 








REAL ESTATE RESEARCH CORPORATION 
MARKET ANALYSES APPRAISALS URBAN RENEWAL 


CHICAGO 
73 W. Monroe 
WASHINGTON, D.C. LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO ST. PAUL 
919 18th St., N.W. 453 S. Spring 58 Sutter St. 275 E. Fourth St. 
Twelve Members of the American Institute of Real Estate Appraisers 
to serve you 


JACK N. OPPENHEIM 


Urban Renewal 
@ Re-Use Appraisals 
@ Market Analyses 
@ Consultation 
12 East 4ist Street 


(Real Estate Board Building) 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Mu. 5-2937 

















CONSULTANTS ON 
URBAN RENEWAL 


LEONARD WAYMAN ASSOCIATES 
Architects & Engineers 


GEORGE S. PINGRY, M.A.I. 


Land Acquisition Contractor 


888 N. First St. Cypress 5-6085 


San Jose, California ; 
11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3 © Financial 6-466! 


LEO A. DALY 
Planning Architecture Engineering 
San Francisco, California 
49 Maiden Lane 
Seattle, Washington 
Securities Bldg. 
St. Louis, Missouri 
3207 Olive St. 
Omaha, Nebraska 
8600 Indian Hills Dr. 
From Conception To Completion Within a 
Single Organization 




















SANDERS A. KAHN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Real Estate Consultants 
Appraisers 

Urban Renewal 
Reuse Appraisals 

Financial Appraisals 

Economic Studies 
Market Analysis 

UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
261 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

MUrray hill 7-3363 


JOHN BEGGS, P.E. 


and Associates 


Urban Renewal — Redevelopment Consultation 
General and Master Plans — Zoning — Codes 
Workable and Public Improvements Programs 
Site Planning — Property Development 
Engineering — Consultation — Plans — Specs. 


P. O. Box 136, Spring Lake, N. J. 


New York @ Washington, D.C. @ Harrisburg 


PLANNING AND RENEWAL 
ASSOCIATES 


Offering a complete range 
of professional services 
in community planning, 
traffic engineering and 
urban renewal 
18 ELIOT STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 38, MASSACHUSETTS 
UNIVERSITY 8-7300 
15 WESTERN AVENUE 
AUGUSTA, MAINE 




















BROWN ENGINEERS 


Architects, Engineers and Planners 


DE LEUW, CATHER 
AND COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Public Transit 


“ONE FIRM—ALL SERVICES" 


Urban Renewal, Master Plans, Housing 
Zoning, Traffic and Parking Studies 


COLISEUM TOWER 
10 COLUMBUS CIRCLE 
NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


Traffic & Parking 
Subways Railroad Facilities 
Expressways Industrial Plants 

Grade Separations Municipal Works 
Urban Renewal Port Development 


150 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


Washington * Mi lis * Montreal . 
ashington Smangapens ner San Francisco @ Toronto ® Boston 


Beirut * Monrovia * Seoul 











VILICAN-LEMAN & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
PLANNING CONSULTANTS 
Comprehensive City Planning * Re- 
development & Conservation Projects 
¢ Housing Condition Studies * Com- 
munity Facility & Housing Project 

Site Planning 
29621 Northwestern Highway 
Elgin 6-818) 
Southfield, Michigan 














FRED R. O'DONNELL 
M.A.1.—S.R.A. 
URBAN RENEWAL 
Acquisition Appraisals 
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Reuse Apjpraisals—Consultation 
3 COURT STREET 
WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ROY WENZLICK & CO. 
The oldest urban real estate research organization in the United States 
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Market Analyses . . . City Planning 
Clients throughout the United States and foreign countries 
706 Chestnut St. St. Louis |, Mo. GArfield |-0706 
BRICE MARTIN, 
assistant to the regional director of the 
Chicago office of the Public Housing Ad 
_| ministration, died of a heart attack in his 
Chicago home in late July. He was 61 years 
old. Mr. Martin had served with PHA 
7 MID-AMERICA CONSOER, TOWNSEND & ASSOCIATES since 1950 and had been with federal hous 
Consulting Engineers ing agencies for 25 years. A longtime 
APPRAISAL CORP. _— NAHRO member, he was active in the 
™ : CITY PLANNING ASSOCIATES North Central Regional Council and in in- 
Mass Appraisal Experts ; : 4 
© Wehentiann of texemauebies Planning & Renewal Consultants terpreting PHA policy for many Associa 
* Urban R IC : Re tion groups. His death is recorded as a 
a To a tants | Jointly providing a complete range of urban major loss to both the federal agency and to 
+ City Pl Re-Use S : 
ity Planning— e-Use tudies planning, engineering and renewal services the many midwestern communities with 
* Market and Economic Analyses which he worked. 
360 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
134 N. La Salle St. ad Chicago 2 Wl. 708 S. Main St.. Mish k Indi 
Phone CE 6-6595 came chagy snteag ty ABNER D. SILVERMAN 
_ ee Se ee ee returned this summer from his Rocke 
— feller-sponsored on-the-spot study of Brit 
ish housing management techniques (sec 
March 1959 JourRNAL, page 94), just in 
g lene to sain a Public nL hanie 
istration Commissioner Bruce Savage by } 
ASHTON Planning * Housing * Urban Renewal assuming the post of acting deputy com ) 
missioner (see June JOURNAL, page 214) 
AND ASSOCIATES ~ Mr. Silverman had formerly been assistant t 
DOXIADIS ASSOCIATES, commissioner for management and, before ; 
yep Si INCORPORATED that, assistant commissioner for field op 
Community Renewal Surveys Consultants in EKISTICS ——_ { 
7) Central Business District Surveys The Science of Human Settlements 
| Re-use Appraisals & Market Studies S. L. STOLTE, ; ] 
a : , - ~<_- ‘ chairman of the Minneapolis housing and : 
Equitable Bldg.. Hollywood & Vine redevelopment authority, was in May b 
, Los Angeles 28, Calif. 1757 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. named first recipient of an award for 
David B. Ashton, President MEtropolitan 8-3090 achievement in urban renewal and _ re 
development. The award was established 
this year by the Minneapolis area cham i 
ber of commerce in cooperation with the 
Sperry and Hutchinson Company. Mi 
I I be 
Stolte, an architect, has been an official 
of the authority since its inception in 
S PARKINS, ROGERS JULES POMERANTZ. M.A! 1947, serving five years as vice-chairman 
& ASSOCIATES URBAN RENEWAL e HOUSING and eight as chairman. 
Comprehensive City and Regional ; 
—= Planning Real Estate Consultant & Appraisal RAYMOND P. HAROLD, 
Complete Urban Renewal Programs Service chairman of the Worcester Redevelop 
: ’ LandA isition & Di 77 ment Authority, was recently awarded an 
NC Market Analyses * Urban Design ; ee honorary doctor of laws degree by As 
Land Subdivision * Zoning Paitin, i te nt ee — Harold, 3 “ye 
: 2 Uivare ppraisals time N: O member, is president o 
‘ Expert Witnessing Option Negotiations the Worcester Federal Savings and Loan 
800 Livernois Ave. °* Ferndale, Mich. . Association and chairman of the college's 
- Lincoln 8-1422 69 Lincoln Hate er New Jersey Somes committee. He is credited 
t chell 2-6715 with developing the city’s veterans hous 
ing program back in the late 40's (he was 
then chairman of the housing authority) 
. and out of this beginning has come the 
city’s Salem Street redevelopment plan 
a M =MEN od : , ; 
ASSOCIATES has become North Little Rock's first urban 
. : ; erent INC. renewal director. He has set to work on 
Consulting and Design Relocation Consultants the major job of conducting a 21-month 
; jor j ‘ 
Engineers—Architects Program Planning and Execution— study of the city’s first renewal area to 
¢ URBAN RENEWAL-PLANNING Housing end Tenant Server see how it can best be developed. Mr 
is - y Thomas had been real estate officer and 
PORT DEVELOPMENT Rectahianes ie ae ad ! 
« WATER and SANITARY FACILITIES ~ , ei ont-—Insurance relocation supervisor for the Little Rock 
Administration of Rehabilitation authority before — going north” to take 
5104 Mac Arthur Blvd. N.W. and Demolition Programs. over his new duties in July 
Washington, D. C. : 
: 545 Fifth Av New York 17 
Miami, Florida * Mobile, Alabama MU. 7-6865 ANTHONY H. MURRAY, JR. 
has resigned from the post of deputy 
— regional director for urban renewal in the 
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Heat-Pruf 


Teoltra=s me A Aeld als) a 
LAST LONGER! 


* Independent laboratory tests prove it! 

* Last from 2 to 10 times longer by actual test! 

* Eliminate nuisance and high cost of washer replacement! 

* One of thousands of dependable Crest plumbing maintenance 
products — attested by Master Plumbers! 

Try if yourself! Rugged ‘Pliers Test’ proves tough Crest washers 

can really take it. Severe torture tests will not harm Crest washers. 






















Write today for complete 200-page 
; Crest Catalog illustrating over 
3,000 Quality Plumbing and Heating 
Maintenance Specialties. 
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HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR 


USED REFRIGERATORS — GAS & ELECTRIC RANGES 


REMOVALS EFFICIENTLY HANDLED THROUGHOUT THE U.S. 


CITY-WIDE REFRIGERATION CO. 
470-74 Clermont Ave., Brooklyn 38, N. Y.—NEvins 8-1590 
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Philadelphia office of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency to establish his 
own consultant firm in Philadelphia for 
communities and developers engaged in 
urban renewal. Mr. Murray had been with 
HHFA since 1956 and, for six years be- 
fore that, with the Philadelphia rede- 
velopment authority. 


WILLIAM A. SHANAFELT, 

BEN G. WILCOX— 

Mr. Shanafelt on September 1 returns to 
the position of executive director of the 
King County (Washington) housing au- 
thority after a ten-year absence, during 
which he served in the county assessor's 
office. He was president of NAHRO’s 
Puget Sound Chapter in 1950; served on 
the Pacific Northwest Regional Council 
executive committee; and was on the na- 
tional Federal-Local Relations Committee 
(now known as the Public Housing Policy 
Committee) . He succeeds Mr. Wilcox, who 
has been on the job at the King County 
authority since 1950. Mr. Wilcox, a former 
commander in the United States Coast 
Guard, is retiring on September | and 
has plans for extensive travel. 


ERIC BEECROFT 

has resigned as director of the Community 
Planning Association of Canada to be- 
come resident officer in Ottawa of the 
Canadian Federation of Mayors and 
Municipalities. Mr. Beecroft is a member 
of NAHRO'’s International Committee. 


PHA AWARDS— 

Eleven Public Housing Administration 
staff members, at both the central and 
regional level, were cited for “sustained 
efficiency of a high degree” by Commis 
sioner Bruce Savage at an employee get 
together in Washington on July 19. Re- 
cipients of the “outstanding performance 
ratings” awards were: Central Office— 
Richard Metcalf, economist, and Mrs. 
Nancy D. Bendure, secretary; Washing- 
ton Regional Office—Stewart R. Kerr, 
chief, management review and field co- 
ordination, and Mrs. Edna P. Hulett, 
clerk-stenographer; Chicago— Mrs. Rose 
Weiner, clerk-stenographer; New York 
George Puchall, housing management of- 
ficer; San Francisco—Mrs. Elizabeth L. 
Wraith, secretary; Mrs. Virginia W. Evans, 
clerk-stenographer; and Henry B. Lecy, 
chief, occupancy section; Atlanta—Harry 
Krumenauer, general supply officer; and 
Fort Worth—Mrs. Mary E. Hudson, ac- 
counts maintenance clerk. 


G. J. DRAKE 

has resigned as secretary and executive 
director of the Mobile, Alabama housing 
board after more than 20 years with the 
agency, the last ten in the top spot. Mr. 
Drake was one of the original employees 
of the board, working up from clerk of 
works on construction of one of the first 
low-rent projects—in 1939—to the top 
staff position. Succeeding Mr. Drake as 
secretary and executive director is James 
R. Alexander, Jr., who had been assistant 
executive director and was promoted to 
the new position by unanimous vote of 
housing board members. 


WILLIAM MILLICH, 

former superintendent of housing opera 
tions of the Detroit Housing Commission, 
has stepped up to the post of assistant 


(Continued column three page 288) 
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Clearly shows you how 
more rental housing can 
benefit your community 











. . » With methods for 
encouraging private 
investments in 
apartment buildings 


This discussion of 
the consumer de- 
mand for rental 
housing explains 
why private invest- 
ment in new apart- 
ments has declined 
and what can be 
done to encourage a 
renewed flow of investment funds. Every- 
one interested in problems of urban life 
will see why apartment construction is im- 
portant for the healthy growth of cities. 
Likewise, specialists in city planning and 
housing, and builders and investors will 
find it a useful compendium of important 
data on all phases of this complex problem. 


RENTAL HOUSING 


Opportunities for 
Private Investment 


By LOUIS WINNICK, Consulting Econo- 
mist, ACTION Research Program, Direc- 
tor of Research, New York City Planning 
Commission 


290 pages, 53 «x 8, illustrated, $8.50 


The book examines 
the reasons why in- 
vestment in new 


rental housing has 





: s ACTION Series 
declined in the past in fieaning ond 
generation, and the Community 
extent to which Development 





market forces will 
follow or reverse this trend in the future. 
Brought together here are many facts on 
rental housing never before available in‘a 
single book—vacancy rates, relative trends 
in construction costs and rents, character- 
istics of renter families, and hitherto in- 
accessible data on costs and profits of post- 
war apartment projects. 


10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


§ McGraw-Hill Book Co., Dept. JHS-60 
327 W. 4lst St., New York 36, N. Y. 

§ Send me Winnick’s RENTAL HOUSING: Oppor- 
@ tunities for Private Investment for 10 days’ exami- 
§ nation on approval. In 10 days I will send $8.50, 
§ plus few cents for delivery costs, or return book 
: postpaid. (We pay delivery costs if you enclose re- 
g mittance with this coupon; same return privilege.) 
§ (PRINT) 

' Name ............. 


: Address 
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FOR EASE OF INSTALLATION 
AND DURABILITY... 


WEISER LOCKS 


4 In low cost housing con- 
struction and moderniza- 
tion projects, Weiser Locks 
provide the ease of instal- 
lation and durability re- 


quired to do the job right! 


Special Replacement 
Kit Aids Modernization 


Projects. 


WEISER LOCKS ‘sj i | 
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POWER DRIVEN SEWER & DRAIN 
CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


Used and approved by numerous housing authori- 
ties the country over. Also manufacturers of 
the hand operated HandE Drain Cleaner. 

Write today for complete information. 














We will buy your 
USED REFRIGERATORS AND RANGES 
We pick up in all parts of the country and handle the removal details 


BEACH REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
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Phone: Flushing 7-6161 
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PERSONALS— 
(Continued from page 286) 


director to the commission, which serves 
the city as both the housing and redevel 
opment agency. Mr. Millich’s new post 
was vacated by Mark Herley, NAHRO 
first vice-president, when he became di 
rector-secretary (see December 1959 Jour- 
NAL, page 383). 


LELAND L. LAASE 

has been named executive director of the 
Redevelopment Agency of the City of 
Vacaville (California), where his work 
involves initiating renewal activities. Mr 
Laase joined the Vacaville agency after last 
autumn’s disbanding of the Yolo County 
(California) renewal agency, where he 
had also been top staff member. A 15-year 
NAHROite, his experience includes close 
to that many years as general manager for 
the Vancouver housing authority. 


L. A. DAUGHERTY 

has been named executive director of the 
Housing Authority of the City of Mexico, 
Missouri. While the Mexico authority 
itself is a newcomer—getting into business 
in 1959—-NAHROite Mr. Daugherty is 
no newcomer to the title of executive 
director; he had held a similar post with 
the Victoria, Texas authority since the 
early 50s. 


HARRY EINBERG 

retires late this month as chief of con- 
struction for the Public Housing Admin- 
istration in the northeastern states to 
enter private consulting engineering prac- 
tice in New York City. His retirement was 
announced by PHA Regional Director 
Herman D. Hillman, who expressed high 
praise for Mr. Einberg’s 27 years of career 
service. New chief of construction will be 
Albert D. Levy, an architect with PHA 
experience, who will take over supervision 
of the 26 developments with approxi- 
mately 7500 units currently under con- 
struction. 


ROBERT M. TINSTMAN, 
an affiliate member of NAHRO, has been 
named city manager of Abilene, Texas. 
Mr. Tinstman’s experience includes serv- 
ing as assistant city manager of Kansas 
City, Missouri, followed by a year as 
manager of the city’s Downtown Com- 
mittee. Earlier, he had been involved in 
city government work for Kalamazoo, 
Michigan and with the township govern- 
ment of Marple, a residential suburb of 
Philadelphia. 


RECENT DEATHS 

L. P. (Larry) Bahan, chairman of the 
Housing Authority of the Parish of East 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, of a heart attack 
in April. Mr. Bahan had been an author- 
ity commissioner for 20 years, serving most 
of that time as chairman or vice-chairman. 
He was sales manager for the Underwood 
Corporation; owner of extensive real estate 
holdings; and, says E. G. Boehringer, ex- 
ecutive director of the authority, “a cham- 
pion of public low-rent housing for low- 
income families.” 


R. J. Ross, 62, a commissioner of the Fort 
Smith, Arkansas authority, in July. Mr. 
Ross had served on the authority’s board 
since his appointment in 1940, and had 
been vice-chairman for many years. 
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“EXTRAS” PLANNED FOR DELEGATES 
TO NAHRO'S DETROIT CONFERENCE 


Tours to Greenfield Village—on Sunday, October 2—and the Ford com- 
pany’s River Rouge plant—on Thursday, October 6—are among “extras” 
planned for delegates to NAHRO’s 1960 Annual Conference, to be held 


October 2-5 in Detroit. The “Village” tour will cost $2.50; the River 
Rouge tour is free by courtesy of the Ford Motor Company. 


Greenfield Village—A walk backwards through time: that, literally, is 
what's in store for those who visit Greenfield Village, a town made up 
of authentic buildings from old America. The Henry Ford Museum 1s 
there, too, with interesting exhibits of Americana. 


River Rouge—The Rouge plant, in Dearborn, epitomizes the vision that 
made the late Henry Ford the leading industrial figure he was. Con 
structed around 1917 and covering some 1200 acres, it was the nation’s 
first complete manufacturing plant: here iron ore is unloaded raw, 
processed into iron and steel, converted into automobiles. 


Independence Hall, symbol of 
American liberty, was the 
architectural model for 

the Henry Ford Museum (shown 
above). Two of the museum displays— 
a street of shops and an auto 
exhibit—are shown at right. Both 

the museum and adjacent Greenfield 
Village—a 200-acre town of 

early American buildings 

through which visitors can wander— 
were founded by Henry Ford in 1929. 





Within Ford’s River Rouge plant 
is the largest production foundry 

in America as well as engine, @ 
frame, transmission, and radiator 
plants and other facilities. 
The Rouge’s fleet of ore boats 
brings in nearly 5 million tons of 
raw materials each year. Rouge’s 
on steel mill daily turns out nearly 
4000 tons of steel. And each day 

the plant generates and uses © 

p @ electricity enough to service homes | 


in a city of one million people. 
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Housing Calendar 





THE PEVPPATION wae 


bold type). 


WHEREVER August 
CHILDREN PLAY 11-12 — NAHRO-Public 


Housing Administration 
S / Committee on Rent and 
agely, Income Schedules. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
14-17—National Association 
of County Officials. Fon- 


tainebleau Hotel, Miami 
Beach. 
15-16—Redevelopment Sec- 
tion Executive Committee. 
Washington, D. C. 
16—Northern California 
Chapter. Benecia. 
22—Pacific Southwest Re- 
gional Council executive 
board. Monterey. 
23-26—National Council on 
Family Relations, Inter- 
national Union of Family 


Recreation equipment with 
engineered safety to meet 
the most rigid requirements. 


@® Playground Equipment 
@ Indoor Basketball Backstops 
@ Swimming Pool Equipment 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


RECREATION 
EQUIPMENT CORP 


Dept. JH-60 724 W. Sth St 
Anderson, Indiana 
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T he City Church is pub- 
lished five times a year 
by the Department of 
the Urban Church of 
the National Council of 
Churches. It is the only 
Church publication in 
the United States devot- 
ed exclusively to the in- 
terpretation of the role 
of the Protestant church 
in a changing urban so- 
ciety. 
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Manuscripts from professional city planners who are con- 
cerned with questions of human values in this period of 
great urban change will be gratefully received. 


Inquiries concerning contributions and subscriptions ($3 per year) 
should be addressed to: 


The City Church, Department of the Urban Church, National Council of Churches, 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, New York 
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“Housing Calendar” is a NAHRO service that is designed to 
“oe Js ee keep members up on what's going on in NAHRO and in other 
national and international organizations operating in fields re- 
lated to housing and urban renewal (NAHRO events appear in 


Organizations. Columbia 
University, New York City. 


28-September 7—Seminar on 

metropolitan research 
problems. (see May Jour- 
NAL, page 170). Syracuse 
University. 


September 
3-8 — National Association 
of Real Estate Boards in- 
stitute of real estate man- 
agement (see May Jour- 
NAL, page 174). St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


6-8—National Urban Lea- 
gue. Golden anniversary 
conference. New York City. 
12-17—National Association 
of Real Estate Boards in- 
stitute of real estate man- 
agement (see May Jour- 
NAL, page 174). Niagara 
Falls, Canada. 


23—International Commit- 
tee. New York City. 


24—Montana Association of 
Housing Officials. Great 
Falls. 

26-30—National Recreation 
Association. Annual re- 
creation congress. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


27—Central California 
Chapter. San Jose. 


October 


2—Board of Governors. 
Statier Hilton Hotel, De- 
troit. 

2-5—NAHRO Annual Con- 


ference. Statler Hilton Ho- 
tel, Detroit. 


6—Board of Governors. Stat- 
ler Hilton Hotel, Detroit. 


12-15—National Association 
of Social Workers Delegate 
Assembly. Hamilton Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 


12-15—National Conference 
on Homemaker Service. 
New York City. 
16-22—InterAmerican Con- 
gress of Municipalities. 
San Diego. 
17-21—National Safety 
Council. Forty-eighth con- 
gress. Chicago. 


(Continued column one, page 293) 
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prepared by Roger E. Schmidt 





CONGRESS IS BACK, OMNIBUS HOUSING BILL HAS TOUCH-GO CHANCE @ FEDERAL 
URBAN RENEWAL COUNCIL FORMED @ RECORD-BREAKING FIGURES ON RENEWAL 
PROGRESS IN 1960 RELEASED @® NEW ELDERLY PROGRAM UNDER WAY 

@ NAHRO WORK WITH FEDERAL AGENCIES CONTINUING WITH GOOD RESULTS 

















CONGRESS HAS FOUR HOUSING BILLS AWAITING ACTION. Greeted by a message from the President 
that cited "pressing needs" but contained precisely no (0) words on housing and 
related legislation, the candidate-bespangled Senate returned to Capitol Hill on 


August 8 for the epilogic--also known as “bobtail"--session of the 86th Congress. 
Awaiting attention: 


S. 3292: Would create Department of Housing and Urban Affairs. The 


Democratic Platform supports this idea; said Republican Platform architects, 
"...no vast new bureaucracy is needed...". 


S. 1342: Javits-Clark moderate-income housing. 


H. R. 10213: Congressman Rains' "Emergency Home Ownership Act." 

The first two bills are beyond the committee stage but time and 
other forces are against survival through both houses. The Rains bill 
is still in the housing subcommittee. Proponents rest hope for Senate 
approval on a continued lag in new home starts. 

The hub of the 1960 housing legislation crisis is across the rotunda, 
where the House made a monumentally casual effort to reconvene on schedule, 
August 15. Word was passed around quietly that there would be no important 
business undertaken until August 22, which left only two weeks for efforts 
to get H. R. 12603, the House omnibus housing bill, out of the Rules 
Committee (where it was blocked by a 6-6 vote just before the convention 
recess) and get it passed and compromised with the Senate's version, S. 3292. 
(See June Journal, page 216, for contents of both bills.) As this Journal 
goes to press, the wire services were carrying reports that the House 
leadership was not fully committed to prying H. R. 12603 loose from Rules. 
Word also came in that Congressman Rains, chairman of the housing subcommittee, 
was moving into persuasive action. 


One man's estimate: prospects for passage--fairly good; prospects for 
veto--very, very good. 


NEW ADVISORY COUNCIL NAMED. A prestige-packed Federal Urban Renewal Council has been 
formed to supply advisory services to the Urban Renewal Administration. 

Made up of ten upper-echelon spokesmen from business, industry, finance, 
city planning, and higher education--with expectation of enlargement--the Council 
had its first meeting here recently with URA Commissioner David M. Walker. Sub- 
committees were set up, covering: public and private financing of urban renewal; 
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Washington Report continued— 


conservation and rehabilitation; middle-income housing; mass transportation needs; 
comprehensive urban planning; and federal-local relationships. 


URA REPORTS PROGRESS. Figures of record-breaking dimensions are prettying up the 

URA scene (with all due respect for the girls over there, I'm referring to number- 

type figures). All-time, 12-month highs were achieved during fiscal 1960 in: 

»+enew urban renewal projects approved--184 (bringing total under way and com- 
pleted to 797) 

---new participating cities--90 (total: 456) 

---Ccapital grant funds reserved or earmarked--334.5 million dollars 
(total: 1648 million) 

--e-land acquisition--3038 acres 

»-eland disposition--811l acres 

---demolition of dwelling units--34, 977 

--efamilies relocated--24,496 

»»enew communities joining Section 701 (urban planning assistance) program--356 
(total: 1369) 

---Section 701 grant funds approved--$3,750,000 


e-e-section 701 project completions--61 

Other statistics: six new demonstration (Section 314) projects approved, with 
$544,259 in allocations; total Section 314 projects--34, involving $2,762,000; 
1l completed. ’ 


DENVER GETS FIRST CRP APPROVAL. Another "first" announced by URA in mid-August 

centers around the City and County of Denver, which has received a $52,526 grant 
to prepare a Community Renewal Program. This is approval number one in 

the implementation of the new device created by the Housing Act of 1959 to 
provide localities with a comprehensive and coordinated approach to over-all com- 
munity renewal needs. Some 50-plus other localities have applications in process. 











NEW SECTION 202 PROGRAM FOR ELDERLY STARTS. Policies and Requirements covering the new 
Section 202 program of direct loans for housing for the elderly have been released 
by the Housing and Home Finance Agency. Copies may be obtained from the office of 
the director of the Division of Housing for the Elderly, Office of the 
Administrator, HHFA, Washington 25, D.C. Twenty million dollars to initiate the 
program was provided by the 1961 Independent Office Appropriation Act, at 
Congressional instigation, and with a directive from Congress to begin operations 
quickly and report results. 





NAHRO-FEDERAL AGENCY RELATIONSHIPS GETTING RESULTS. Productive NAHRO-federal agency rela- 
tionships continue. ‘ 
---on August 11 and 12, a joint NAHRO-Public Housing Administration committee began 
discussions of the knotty question of establishing rent and income schedules for 
public housing under the 1959 act, which gave broader leeway to LHAs in setting 
their own income limit and rent scales. Agreed upon: NAHRO will prepare for 
distribution a summary of new schedule proposals by local authorities; PHA staff 
will draft an advisory publication suggesting approaches and techniques that a 
local authority might consider in shaping rent and income proposals. 
---on August 15 and 16, the executive committee of NAHRO's Redevelopment Section 
met with URA Commissioner Walker and staff for further critique of the new urban 
renewal manual. Major areas of discussion: URA's draft of part 12, on conservation 
; and rehabilitation, to be released soon; land disposition (part 14). 
Transmittal Letter R-14, relative to the urban renewal manual, is on its way from 
the government printing office to LPAs, carrying about a dozen important manual 
changes that were recommended to URA by the executive committee. Other committee 
revision suggestions have been approved and are being processed, URA reports. 
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Housing Calendar 


20-21—Conference on Homes 
for Aged. New York City. 


23-26—Community Planning 
Association of Canada. Na- 
tional planning conference. 
Sheraton Connaught Hotel, 
Hamilton, Ontario. 


23-27—American Institute 
of Planners. Philadelphia. 


28-29—Conference on “The 
Role of Universities in an 
Urban Setting.” University 
of Wisconsin — Milwaukee 
campus. 


3l-November 4—American 
Public Health Association. 
San Francisco. 


November 


9-10—Joint Committee on 
Housing and Welfare. New 
York City. 


11-17—National Association 
of Real Estate Boards 
annual conference. Dallas, 
Texas. 


15-18—National Association 
of Intergroup Relations 
Officials. Netherland Hil- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati. 


16-18—Tennessee Associa- 
tion of Housing and Re- 
development Authorities. 
Memphis. 


17-18—National Conference 
on Day Care of Children. 
Washington, D. C. 


17-19—National Association 
for Mental Health. Den- 
ver. 


26-30—American Municipal 
Association. New York City. 


December 


5-6—National Social Wel- 
fare Assembly. Annual 
meeting. New York City. 


continued— 


January 1961 
8-14— Tenth International 


Conference of Social Work 
Rome, Italy. 


9-18—White House Confer- 
ence on Aging. Washing 
ton, D. C 


12-18—United Community 
Funds and Councils of 
America. Conference of 
community welfare council 
leaders. Pittsburgh. 


February 


2-3—Third Code Enforce- 
ment Conference. Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. 


March 


13-16—National Health 
Council. Annual health 
forum. New York City. 


April 
10—Child Study Association 
of America. Annual con- 
ference. New York City. 


May 
11-12—North Central Re- 
gional Council. Annual 


meeting. Biltmore Hotel, 
Dayton. 


14-19—National Conference 
on Social Welfare. Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul. 


28-30—Southwest Regional 
Council. Annual meeting. 
Hilton Hotel, El Paso. 


June 
4-7—Southeastern Regional 
Council. Annual meeting. 
Virginia Beach Communi- 
ty Center, Virginia Beach. 
5-7—Ontario Housing Con- 


ference. Hamilton, On- 
tario, Canada. 
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New Way to 
Stop Faucet Leaks! 


% 9-in-10 washers are fastened with TOO 
LONG or SHORT SCREWS thus loosen and 
destroy themselves. Leaks quickly follow! 


34 YEARS OF RESEARCH 
REVEALS NEW SOLUTION 


%& New, patented ‘Sexauer’ SELF-LOCK screws 
have imbedded expanding NYLON PLUG. 
They lock at required depth AUTOMATI- 
CALLY, hold washers firmly! Made of MONEL, 
they are rustproof, non-corroding. Heads 
can’t twist off. Screw slots can’t distort. 


% NEW, improved ‘Sexauer’ EASY-TITE faucet 
washers are made of super-tough, pliable 
du Pont compound (not rubber or fibre). 
Reinforced, like a tire, with a vulcanized 
layer of Fiberglas, they resist distortion 
and splitting from shut-off grind and 
squeeze. 


% Faucet leaks repaired with ‘Sexauer’ EASY- 
TITE washers and SELF-LOCK screws out- 
last ordinary repairs “6-to-1"! 


HIDDEN COSTS OF FAUCET LEAKS! 


Hackensack, N.J. Water Co. and Ameri- 
can Gas Association figures prove stopping 
just ONE PIN-HOLE SIZE (1/32") LEAK 
saves you 8,000 gal. water quarterly. A HOT 
WATER FAUCET LEAK repair saves you 
over $7.58 QUARTERLY in fuel and water 
bills. Fewer leaks also produce important 
Savings on MATERIALS, LABOR and 
COSTLY FIXTURE REPLACEMENTS! 


A ‘Sexauer’ Technician will make avail- 
able our NEW Catalog, Edition “J”, listing 
our entire line of over 3,000 TRIPLE-WEAR 
plumbing repair parts and tools. He will 
survey your fixtures, determine the repair 
parts needed and establish 
an efficient stock arrange- 
ment and control to prevent 
costly overstocking or 
shortages. You get this 
service without obligation. 
Act now! 
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Phone: Hyacinth 8-6121 


be | 

8 J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. J-90 ' 

MERCHANDISE WANTED 8 2503-05 Third Ave., New York Si, N.Y. : 

i Y Please send me a copy of your Catalog “J” ' 

Used Refrigerators or Ranges—Large lots of same model. Stems } 

From apartments or projects—Anywhere in U. S. A. . Title ' 

§ Organization ———=s | 

' . 

AJAX APPLIANCE Co. : Bus. Address a 

9602 Ditmas Avenue Brooklyn 36, New York H City —Z : 
os 
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by MARY NENNO, NAHRO Assistant Director, 
who is to head up the Association's 


soon-to-be-organized 


Housing Division. Before joining 


NAHRO this summer, Miss Nenno was with the 
Buffalo Municipal Housing Authority for nine years. 


PUBLIC HOUSING STUDIES 


evidence program’s vitality; point new directions 


A common observation in view- 
ing the status of the public housing 
program in recent years has been 
that, in contrast to other social 
programs of the New Deal that 
survived the decade of the 1930's, 
public housing alone has failed to 
excite a continuing enthusiasm. It 
has never attained real grass roots 
support. 

If the program has never attained 
unquestioned popularity, one fact 
is equally certain; it has never failed 
to excite interest. Its adherents and 
its critics still find it an intriguing 
object of study, some of whom— 
almost subconsciously —display a 
feeling that somewhere in the heter- 
ogeneous experiences that cities 
have had with public housing lie 
the seeds for any real attack on the 
still baffling problem of providing 
housing for all Americans. 

No higher tribute could be paid 
to the interest in public housing 
than the mass of studies, speeches, 
newspaper and magazine articles, 
and personal correspondence that 
has flowed from its friends and its 
antagonists over the past two or 
three years. Indeed, to really collect 
and analyze this data is a study in 
itself. 

Federal Studies 

In April 1958, the Public Housing 
Administration released the 66-page 
report called Mobility and Motiva- 
tion, a survey of over 2000 families 
who had moved voluntarily from 
low-rent public housing in nine 
cities in the period from December 
1, 1956 through May 31, 1957 (see 
August-September 1958 JOURNAL, 
page 272). In an intensive inter- 
view, former tenants gave detailed 
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answers about their impressions of 
public housing. 

Norman P. Mason, Administra- 
tor of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, in October 1959, re- 
quested letters on the subject of 
public housing from a selected list 
of 78 community and business lead- 
ers throughout the country. This 
list included representatives of local 
housing authorities, builders, real- 
tors, economists, architects, plan- 
ners, labor leaders, social welfare 
workers, representatives of religious 
and minority groups, mortgage and 
money lenders, business and finan- 
cial institutions, private housing 
associations, state-local officials, and 
citizen leaders. Almost two-thirds 
of the total list accepted the invi- 
tation to comment and the com- 
pilation of the submissions of the 
49 persons who gave permission to 
publish their replies represents a 
fascinating document of over 150 
pages: Views on Public Housing: 
symposium of letters. 


To bring competent and profes- 
sional skill to the job of appraising 
the federal housing programs, Ad- 
ministrator Mason called on Dr. 
Ernest M. Fisher of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Dr. Fisher’s report, A Study 
of Housing Programs and Policies, 
was released in January 1960 and 
includes public housing as a major 
area of analysis (see May JOURNAL, 
page 198). Recommendations in 
this report are still under study by 
HHFA. 


A Look by NAHRO 
Self-appraisal and self-analysis is 


always revealing—and local housing 
officials have not been idle. In a 


program resolution adopted at the 
annual conference in Cincinnati in 
October 1959, NAHRO members 
pledged themselves to organize a 
“deep-probing study” into the pres- 
ent techniques being used in Amer- 
ica’s housing programs. As a part 
of this effort, the Association in 
July announced that it had ob- 
tained a Ford Foundation grant 
and had contracted with Dr. C. A. 
Doxiadis, international planning 
consultant, to study the urban re- 
newal program in the United States 
(see July JOURNAL, page 257). 

Over the past two years, also, 
executives of local housing agencies 
from many of the nation’s largest 
cities have made addresses in which 
they have taken a critical look at 
public housing. Their statements 
add up to an impressive collection 
of policy statements on public hous- 
ing. The cities where the program 
has been given a close look include 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Den- 
ver, San Antonio, St. Louis, and 
Washington, D. C. This list, how- 
ever, represents only a sampling of 
the localities that, through corres- 
pondence with NAHRO offices, 
have indicated their concern about 
basic public housing issues. 


Interested Observers 

It is natural that interested ob- 
servers of the public housing pro- 
gram should form a group that is 
both diverse and study-conscious. 

As early as 1958, the National 
Federation of Settlements and 
Neighborhood Centers published 
a pamphlet, A New Look at Public 
Housing. This policy statement was 
based “generally on the experience 
reported by many of the 300 mem- 
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Pictured above are two views of a public housing 
community in Minneapolis that demonstrates that subsidized housing 
does not have to have the “institutional” look that, 


as Miss Nenno points out in the article beginning on the opposite page, 

is so often pointed to as one of the big failings of the 

low-rent program. The Minneapolis project area includes 

Lyndale Homes, 192 units (high-rise building and rowhouses shown in foreground 
of illustrations above); the Olson project (two 93-unit high-risers 


such as the one shown in background of picture at right, and some rowhouses); and 


the 278-unit Glenwood project, which is made up exclusively of rowhouses (not pictured). 
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ber agencies and specifically on field 
consultations during the past year 
and conferences on the subject in 
four large cities with major hous- 
ing programs—Pittsburgh, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago and New York City.” 

The National Association of 
Home Builders, following its an- 
nual conference in February 1960, 
announced that it had retained Jos- 
eph P. McMurray, former commis- 
sioner of housing in New York 


by the Metropolitan Housing and 
Planning Council of Chicago and 
ACTION, Inc. of New York in a 
joint two-day conference in Feb- 
ruary 1960. Specifically, the con- 
ference was centered around “Hous- 
ing the Economically and Socially 
Disadvantaged Groups in the Pop- 
ulation.” Published in the report 
on this conference were the Fisher 
study referred to above; a new 
study paper by Warren Jay Vinton, 





QUOTE ... UNQUOTE 
The Scope and Impact of Public Housing 

“Our rate of housing production must be substantially increased 
in the years immediately ahead to have an impact on the tre- 
mendous needs being generated by our exploding population. .. 
The fact that there are no reliable estimates of the total need 
for low-income family housing is in itself an indictment and 
evidence of our failure to face up to, and effectively come to 


grips with, the problem.” 


Charles L. Farris, Executive Director, 
St. Louis Housing and Land Clearance 


for Redevelopment Authorities 


“Frankly it is my impression that there is an extensive and 
serious need for better housing for families of low income. Also, 
what is being done at present is far from adequate.” 

Robison Heap, Architect, Washington, D. C. 


“It [public housing] does not cover the entire range of need. 
The size of the allowable subsidy does not allow all lowest 
income families to participate; over-income families are ejected 
even though their incomes will not allow them adequate private 


housing.” 


Aksel Nielson, President, 


The Title Guaranty Company, Denver, Colorado 


“In essence, the public housing program, as presently constituted, 
is not equipped to function at a level which will enable it to 
achieve its objectives. The need for some public policy which 
will be able to make substantial progress in providing a decent 
home for every American family is just as real today as it was 


in 1933 or 1937.” 


Robert K. Brown, “Public Housing in Action: 


The Record of Pittsburgh” 








State, to do a free-wheeling study 
of public housing in America. 
Word was in July of this year 
that the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards was “undertak 
ing a study of the ways in which 
various communities meet the hous- 
ing needs of low-income families.” 
Combining local and national 
citizen interest, a comprehensive 
look at public housing was taken 
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former first assistant commission- 
er of PHA; and a compilation of 
proposed new approaches to the 
problem of housing for low-income 
families as developed by the 30 
conferees (see page 319). 

Local citizen groups in Phila- 
delphia had earlier reviewed that 
city’s 20-year old public housing 
program (see January 1958 Jour- 
NAL, page 17), and the Citizens 


A TD 


Planning and Housing Association 
of Baltimore announced this June 
a study to “re-examine the role and 
the need for public housing in Bal- 
timore.” 

And two book-length studies that 
came out in 1959 viewed public 
housing from still other vantage 
points: Robert M. Fisher’s Twenty 
Years of Public Housing: Economic 
Aspects of the Federal Program (see 
July-August 1959 JouRNAL, page 
247); Public Housing in Action, the 
Record of Pittsburgh, by Robert 
K. Brown. 


What Do the Studies Find? 

While it would be presumptuous 
to attempt to pre-guess the results 
of studies still under way or just 
beginning, the volume and scope 
of the studies to date provide 
plenty of area for analysis. What 
have the observers of public housing 
been saying? Are there any areas of 
agreement? Is it possible to distill 
from the mass of data and opinion 
some ideas toward a public housing 
evaluation? 

The general consensus of the ob- 
servers of the public housing pro- 
gram might be stated as follows. 

The program made a valuable 
contribution to the nation’s hous- 
ing during the depression and in 
the war and postwar eras. It has 
provided housing to meet our most 
urgent need—for the low-income 
family in the heart of the nation’s 
cities. There is an overwhelming 
consensus that the public housing 
financing formula is basically sound: 
good housing for low-income fam- 
ilies requires some subsidy and no 
better financing technique than the 
one now used has yet been pro- 
posed. 


Areas of Concern 
A careful reading of the studies 
and comments on public housing 
does reveal, however, some common 
areas of concern: 


1—The scope of public housing has 
not been wide enough or its impact 
deep enough to represent a total 
solution to the problem of housing 
low-income families. 


2—Public housing has tended to be- 
come increasingly stratified, serving 
the rock-bottom group in the low- 
income scale and encouraging the 
concentration of families with 
problems. 
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3—Rising costs of construction and 
of acquiring and clearing urban 
land have tended to produce uni- 
form and unimaginative public 
housing structures, particularly in 
large cities. 


4—Increased operating costs, cou- 
pled with slowly rising or static 
rental income, are causing local 
housing authorities to depend more 
and more heavily on federal subsidy. 


5—Public housing has not fully 
achieved its goal of a program 
based on local initiative and re- 
sponsibility. 

Not all observers agreed with the 
above conclusions. Many pointed 
out that all families in public hous- 
ing are not problem families; that 
in some places there is still a good 
cross-section of family types in pub- 
lic housing; that all public housing 
is not uninteresting and mono- 
lithic; that there are many ex- 
amples of imaginative and varied 
design and that most public housing 
authorities have met and will con- 
tinue to meet their financial com- 
mitments in a responsible manner. 

On the other side, some observ- 
ers say that public housing has al- 
ways been strictly a social welfare 
program and should always have 
been recognized as such. 

But the general feeling running 
through all commentaries is that 
public housing has been changing 
over the past decade or more and 
that careful thought must be given 
to the five areas of concern noted 
above. 


Recommendations 
The validity of this conclusion 
can be supported by the suggestions 
and recommendations that were 
made in most of the completed 
studies for improving the public 
housing operation. Generally, these 

suggestions are as follows: 


1—A_ better cross-section of occu- 
pancy is absolutely necessary for eco- 
nomic and social balance. 


2—There should be a wider variety 
of structural types in the pub- 
lic housing program, ranging from 
single-family houses and row- 
house structures to multi-family 
structures; the decision as to type 
of structure should be made by the 
local community in terms of local 
housing patterns and needs. 


3—The public housing program 
August-September 1960 


should include rehabilitation of ex- 
isting housing as well as new con- 
struction. 


4—Some public housing units 
should be made available for coop- 
erative ownership or rental, or di- 
rectly for sale. 


5—Public housing should include 
small clusters of new housing fitted 


a neighborhood setting, to work- 
ing effectively in new ways with 
community welfare agencies in 
assisting families with problems. 
Evidence of some of these new 
efforts shows up in this issue of 
the JouRNAL—or have been re- 
ported in earlier issues. A session at 
NAHRO’s annual conference in 
Detroit in October is to feature 
“New Ideas in Public Housing,” 





QUOTE... UNQUOTE 
The Increasing Stratification of Public Housing 

“The public housing program has not faced up to today’s 

need resulting from the housing, not of a cross-section of normal 

low-income families as at the beginning of the program, but 

a concentration of broken families and those with the full 
range of social problems.” 

Mrs. Marie C. McGuire, Executive Director, 

Housing Authority of the City of San Antonio 


“The low rent housing program has so institutionalized land 
site developments and so labelled the occupants therein, and 
circumscribed upper-income limits over which a resident may 
not reside and remain in the development, that a public housing 
program will not be able to continue under the present methods 
and policies of operation.” 
Reginald A. Johnson, 
Director of Housing Activities, National Urban League 


“In an attempt to comply with the somewhat conflicting require 
ments of the basic legislation and in the belief that public 
housing should serve families with the greatest needs, the pro- 
gram has been serving income groups which are relatively lower 
year after year in relation to the incomes of all families.” __ 
; Warren Jay Vinton, former First Assistant 
Commissioner, Public Housing Administration 
“Public housing] has seemed to be something for other people, 
for the poor, for people with whom one did not wish to identify 
oneself. Too often the towering masonry of a public housing 
project has become the modern symbol of the poorhouse. Its 
rigid income limitations have branded the occupants as poor in 





relation to the community.” 


National Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers 





into a neighborhood setting and in 
harmony with the community's ur- 
ban renewal plans. 


6—Public housing agencies and 
community welfare organizations 
should work together in an effort 
to assist problem families. 

Some local authorities can point 
to experiments in these new areas 
of public housing effort—to rehabil- 
itation of existing housing, to con- 
struction of single family houses, 
to conversion of some public hous- 
ing apartments to cooperative use, 
to the dispersal of small clusters 
of public housing structures in 


where still more evidence will pile 
up that local housing authorities 
are far from satisfied with the 
status quo. 


Putting the Pieces Together 

In attempting to appraise the 
general areas of concern specified 
above, and in searching for possible 
new directions for the public hous- 
ing program, a conclusion that 
seems inescapable is that the basic 
weakness of the program to date 
has been its isolation from both the 
operations of the total housing mar- 
ket and from the economic and so- 
(Continued column one, page 299) 
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QUOTE ... UNQUOTE 
Increased Operating Costs and Federal Subsidy 
“Since rents in public housing are based on family incomes, 
project revenues have lagged far behind the rising costs of 
operation. Net receipts have fallen to a dangerously low point, 
and if present trends continue the maximum permissible sub- 
sidies will not meet the deficits of a number of projects.” 
Working Papers of February 1960 Conference (see page 296) 


“The total maximum annual federal contribution [available] 
for all units in operational status in fiscal year 1959 was about 
$133 million. Due to residual project revenues, resulting pri- 
marily from increased rents of occupants whose incomes had 
risen, the aggregate annual contributions required were about 
$115 million, or 87 per cent of the maximum. This ratio had 
been about 82 per cent in the preceding fiscal year and lower 
in previous years. The annual contributions actually required 
each year has been an increasing ratio of the maximum, as 
the proportion of public housing occupants of a permanent 
low-income status increases and operating expenses increase.” 

Background Statement for Fisher Report (see page 294) 


“In 1948, the median net incomes of families...in low rent 
projects . . . stood at $2006. This figure was about 44 per cent 
below the median income of all urban families in 1948. By 1957, 
median net incomes of public housing families equaled $2336, 
or more than 58 per cent below the urban median income.” 


(The decline in residual receipts and the increase in annual 
federal contributions following 1948 reflected the change in 
occupancy ... tenants coming into the program represented 
households whose incomes tended to be chronically low. In 1948, 
the annual contributions required from the federal government 
were 15.8 per cent of maximum...in 1957, 77.8 per cent of 
maximum.) 

Robert Moore Fisher, “ Twenty Years of Public Housing” 





Rising Development Costs and Public Housing 

“The capital costs of public housing have continued to mount 
... Unfavorable comparisons with the cost of private dwellings 
for sale are increasingly heard. Public housing built a year ago 
was costing close to $14,500 a unit and there was so strong 
a tendency toward higher levels that PHA set a maximum of 
$17,000 on development costs... Land costs are higher for public 
housing since it must increasingly employ slum clearance sites. . . 
One of the reasons for the high public housing costs has been 
the use of materials and equipment of the most durable nature 
in order to reduce the cost of maintenance and repair. . . Carrying 
costs are high because of the length of time from initiation to 
final completion and contractors include in their bids some 
allowance for delays in change orders and for the uncertainties 
of approval and acceptance where local authorities and the PHA 
are both involved.” 





Warren Jay Vinton, former First Assistant 
Commissioner, Public Housing Administration 


“There is considerable dissatisfaction with indexes of costs 
of construction... A project covering the development of costs 
and price indexes, especially of single-family dwellings, is strongly 
recommended. With such an index and with comprehensive 
studies of the movements in the costs of component elements, 
the whole problem of reducing costs can be more effectively 
attacked.” 

Dr. Ernest M. Fisher, Columbia University 
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cial forces that direct community 
life. 

No program to meet the housing 
needs of low-income families—no 
matter how well conceived or ad- 
ministered—can really succeed if it 
is separated from the main housing 
structure of the community. The 
public housing program attempts 
to erect artificial barriers between 
the low-income segment of the mar- 
ket and its other elements. It places 
a maximum income limit and a 
threat of eviction in the path of a 
family attempting to move to a 
higher rung in the housing scale. 
Public housing should, in fact, be 
working in conjunction with other 
producers for the market to assure 
that there will be opportunities for 
families it must release to move 
into a more self-sufficient status as 
their incomes rise. In the present 
public housing program, a 20 per 
cent gap is required between the 
top admission rents for public 
housing and the lowest rents of a 
substantial supply of available pri- 
vate housing. The 20 per cent gap 
is too crude a measure and too neg- 
ative a tool to relate public housing 
with a total market that does not 
operate in rigid levels but is, rather, 
dynamic and fluid. We should be 
talking about bridges, not gaps. 

Charles P. Taft has pointed out 
that: “The problem of housing for 
the low-income group needs to be 
considered not in isolation but 
in relation to supplying adequate 
housing for the lower section of the 
middle-income group, a need which 
is not now being met.” 

Warren Jay Vinton, in the work- 
ing paper he prepared for the Feb- 
ruary 1960 conference in Chicago 
noted above, indicates in detail 
how the low level of total housing 
production (and particularly in the 
middle-income range) has tended to 
dry up the housing supply that 
would normally be available to the 
lower income group through the 
“filtering down” of used housing 
units. This condition has been a 
serious handicap to public housing; 
there has been no sufficient supply 
of housing into which public hous- 
ing tenants rising on the income 
scale could move. 

In a background statement pre- 
pared by HHFA in October 1959 
for the Fisher study, it is stated 
flatly: “The public housing. pro- 
gram operates outside of the pri- 
vate real estate market.” 

In his report to HHFA, Dr. 
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Fisher says: “The task for public 
housing and urban renewal, with 
resources which are necessarily lim- 
ited, is to improve the housing con- 
ditions and standards of the maxi- 
mum number of people. Effective 
results can be achieved only if a 
long-range and comprehensive pro- 
gram is developed for the use of 


tended to cut itself off from the 
normal operations of the local hous 
ing market. In doing so, it has 
created housing that is not always 
closely geared to community needs 
and that does not always reflect com- 
munity demands. The “new direc- 
tions” being advocated and experi- 
mented with by some local housing 





QUOTE... UNQUOTE 
Federal Supervision and Local Responsibility 

“Statutory requirements necessitate PHA approval of project 
plans, income limits for initial and continued occupancy, and 
operating expenditures. There have been charges in the past 
of excessively detailed supervision and audits. On the other hand, 
the program at the local level usually is vested in semi-autono- 
mous bodies which sometimes are not adequately controlled by 
elected local officials, although each project has to be approved 
by the local government before it can be initiated.” 

Background Statement for Fisher Report (see page 294) 


“It must be remembered that local authorities today are some- 

what more mature over what they were when this program 

started. There is a great deal of room to cut red tape on both 

sides and the development of a greater sense of mutual respect 
and responsibility.” 

Philip M. Klutznick, Chairman, 

American Community Builders, Park Forest, Illinois 


“The major responsibility of the federal government is the 
financing...in all other respects the program can be most 
effective when there is the greatest degree of local autonomy. 
It is understood that the Federal government must check on how 
its funds are used...the Federal government can also take the 
initiative in conducting research and experimenting in the low 
income family housing field.” 
William L. Rafsky, Development Coordinator, 
City of Philadelphia 


“The Public Housing Administration has certainly controlled 
the local programs too tightly.” 
Charles P. Taft, Cincinnati, Ohio 


“The question of how much freedom to grant local authorities 
in administering the program has concerned us because of the 
variations in administrative ability, in the degree of political 
influence, and other local problems we encounter. While we 
believe in the principle of local autonomy, we are also aware of 
our responsibilities to taxpayers and bondholders.” 

James W. Gaynor, Commissioner of Housing, State of New York 





ee 





the limited resources in conjunc- 
tion with and not in opposition to 
other forces in the housing market.” 

The second look that is now be- 
ing taken at public housing as it 
has developed to date accentuates 
what Dr. Fisher describes as the 
fragmentary approach of our hous- 
ing efforts. Public housing has 


authorities are efforts to erase the 
artificial barriers that make public 
housing a thing apart and to place 
it in the full stream of commun- 
ity housing forces and community 
needs. These methods may provide 
a new vehicle for moving housing 
units “up the housing scale” as well 
as taking advantage of the housing 
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QUOTE ... UNQUOTE 
New Ideas for Public Housing 
“New public housing should meet the same standards as those 
desirable for new private housing; public housing projects should 
consist mainly of one- or two-story houses with private yards, 
and elevator buildings should be reserved, if used at all, for 
single persons and families with no young children; public 
housing should be designed so as not to appear too different 
from the houses in the surrounding neighborhood...; projects 
generally should be of no more than 100 units, with 250 units 
as the maximum size.” 
Dorothy S. Montgomery, Philadelphia Housing Association 


“Let’s try to work out the problem of eviction of over-income 
families thru the device of selling parts of some estates to non- 
profit corporations formed by over-income residents.” 

Ernest J. Bohn, Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Authority 


“The local housing authorities should be harnessed into more 

effective renewal forces than the project approach permits. The 

local housing authority should have maximum flexibility in 

acquiring, rehabilitating and building units in renewal neigh- 
borhoods.” 

James W. Rouse, President, 

James W. Rouse and Company, Baltimore 


“Plans should be advanced whereby public housing could serve 
as a vehicle for families to purchase their own homes or to 
acquire an interest through cooperative ownership. A timetable 
should be developed for the orderly transfer of some new public 
housing units from a low-income subsidized operation to such 
ownership. Nor should this be restricted to new construction 
alone. The field of rehabilitation has vast potentialities in 
such a plan.” 


Robert D. Sipprell, Buffalo Municipal Housing Authority 


“The housing itself should make sense to the neighborhood. 
Every device should be used—new construction, rehabilitation, 
high rise where appropriate, single or row house where practical.” 
Ben Fisher, International Representative, 

United Steelworkers of America 


“Public housing authorities in urban centers are faced with a 
major share of the problems of social displacement as they try 
to provide “good homes in a good environment” for low income 
families displaced in increasing numbers by urban renewal 
activities. This responsibility cannot be properly discharged 
without the help of specialists in the social sciences, who are 
professionally equipped to deal positively with the complex 
social changes on the urban scene.” 

NAHRO Management Committee 








that “filters down” from private pro- 
duction efforts. Working through 
a comprehensive structure of the 
total housing market, private pro- 
duction may be able to lower hous- 
ing costs at the upper end of the 
scale, while housing production 
with public assistance may move 
some new housing into the area of 
the lower middle-income range. 
Working together, they may be able 
to erase the “no-man’s land” that 
has existed between the two pro- 
grams. 

If public housing can make the 
transition into such a new program, 
its Operations may make better so- 
cial as well as economic sense. It 
can be a more satisfying haven for 
the lowest income groups because 
they will be a part of a richer social 
environment. Such a program can 
foster initiative among public hous- 
ing families and attract the cross- 
section of tenants necessary for fi- 
nancial stability. Public housing 
can become, in terms of urban re- 
newal, not simply a relocation re- 
source for the lowest income fam- 
ilies displaced by clearance but a 
full partner in the renewal opera- 
tion. 

A Concluding Thought 

To ¢ope with the difficulties re- 
sulting from the fragmentary char- 
acter of our housing programs, Dr. 
Fisher proposes a closer integration 
or coordination of these programs 
at both the federal and local levels. 
He advocates a unification of agen- 
cies “operating in the same market, 
each concerned with a different seg- 
ment of that market.” On the local 
level, he proposes a_ long-range 
planning program based on a com- 
prehensive analysis of a commun- 
ity’s total and particular housing 
and urban renewal needs. 

There is much to commend what 
Dr. Fisher has advocated. It may 
be impractical to believe that the 
divergent forces that have created 
and perpetuated the divisions in 
our housing efforts can be blended 
together to work for a single pro- 
gram. It may be impractical to be- 
lieve that a local community, even 
with expert federal assistance, can 
evolve the comprehensive, long- 
range plan needed to make housing 
and urban renewal programs suc- 
cessful. But an honest and search- 
ing appraisal of total housing needs, 
and a careful ear to the observa- 
tions now being made on the pub- 
lic housing program, indicate that 
any lesser effort may be too small 
to accomplish the job. 
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Binghamton tries working with tenants 


Mrs. Dorothy Titchener, 
chairman of the 

Binghamton Housing Authority, 
describes some new 

ideas put to work in 
Binghamton four years ago 

to conquer the “loneliness” 
and “despair” that had come 
to mark the two projects 

the authority operates: 

one a 150-unit federally- 
aided development; the other, 
166 units of state-aided 
housing. The story below 
comes from a speech Mrs. 
Titchener made in June 

at the annual conference 

of Ontario housing 
authorities, held 

in Ottawa, Canada 


Four years ago, the Binghamton 
Housing Authority became cogni- 
zant of the need for radical changes 
in our program and, realizing that 
the sense of loneliness and despair 
in “soulless public housing” was 
creating something even more in- 
sidious than the slums from which 
we took our tenants, we injected 
new ideas to revitalize the sagging 
program. Our first step was to or- 
ganize a steering committee com- 
posed of men and women in the 
community, selected from all types 
of interests and professions. We 
asked them to contribute of their 
talents and suggestions when need- 
ed. But, most important, we wanted 
this committee so that we could 
explain the = of our pro- 
gram to this small group and could 
then ask them to expand our ideas 
for us in a more personal manner. 

The actual economic manage- 
ment of our projects was fine but 
little thought had been given to 
the people who lived in them. Nor 
had enough attention been given 
to the little things that make a 
house a home. For example, in the 
choosing of colors for apartments 
when our three-year painting cycle 
rolls around, we now give our ten- 
ants a color chart, ask them to 
make a selection, and request that 
they put this selection on a signed 
slip that gets back to us in one 
week. Allowing this choice has 
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made the difference between a dis- 
gruntled tenant and a happy indi- 
vidual with a pride of ownership. 


Tenant Associations 

Once we had our steering com- 
mittee, we formed tenant associa- 
tions in each project to develop 
volunteer activities and to provide 
a give and take on mutual prob- 
lems between management and ten- 
ant. Through the associations, we 
have developed such activities as 
bi-monthly teen-age dances... panel 


discussions . . . Cub Scout dens. . . 
Brownies . . . Boy Scouts . . . Girl 
Scouts ... home bureau .. . well- 


baby clinics . . . Christmas parties 
—to mention only a few. 

One accomplishment merits spe- 
cial attention, because, through it, 
we overcame a focal point of dis- 
content. Naturally, we have a large 
number of children congregated in 
a small area—and they must attend 
the school in the ward in which the 
project stands. There had been a 
growing tendency on the part of 
school officials to mentally bunch 
our children and label them as 
“public housing children”—not as 
“Johnny Smith, that bad boy,” etc. 
This fact was brought to my atten- 
tion during the weekly conferences 
I have developed with the repre- 
sentatives of the tenants’ associa- 
tions. We decided to do something 
about the matter, upon consulta- 
tion with the principal of the school 
that serves one of the projects (who 
cooperated by letting school out a 
little early). The tenants association 
issued invitations to all the faculty 
to attend a tea at the project and 
made available consultation rooms 
so that teachers might talk privately 
with parents if desired. The whole 
thing was a roaring success and 
those who came with grim, set faces, 
determined to expect the worst, 
left as friends. This tea we shall 
make a yearly event. 


Problem Families 
Problem families what of 
them? Luther Burbank once said: 
“It is well for people who think to 
change their minds once in a while 


in order to keep them clean. For 
those who do not think, it is best 
at least to rearrange their preju- 
dices once in a while.” We found 
that prejudice plays a great part in 
the willful actions of the so-called 
problem families . . . and that we 
can, at times, make great strides 
toward solving the problems if we 
sit down together and rearrange 
our prejudices. We can, with a little 
bit of the “milk of human kind- 
ness,”’ give them the help they need, 
often by referring them to the 
agency most likely to give them 
help. But it is surprising to know 
how many difficulties melt away 
in the warm glow of a heart-to- 
heart talk. 

A second activity worthy of con- 
sideration is one that has made our 
projects more attractive and has 
given our tenants a new pride in 
their homes. Two years ago the 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Club gave us some money to be 
used as prizes for a garden contest, 
which they conducted for us. About 
75 per cent of the tenants took part 
in some way. The second year, there 
were flowers in almost every door- 
yard, thereby disputing the conten- 
tion that children or vandals would 
destroy what had been planted. 
This spring we found great activity 
going forward as men, women, and 
children together worked in the soil 
. . . for money prizes? I do not be- 
lieve it... 1 think that they are 
doing what they do because they 
want more than just a place to live. 


Classes 

A weekly dancing class, con- 
ducted by an excellent local teacher, 
for which the children pay 50 cents 
a lesson (with no questions asked 
when a week might be missed be- 
cause the child did not have the 
50 cents) has proven very popular. 
Over 60 children are taking lessons 
with reasonable regularity and, two 
weeks ago, I watched with pride 
some 30 or more little girls in their 
first dance recital—and their ball- 
room manners left nothing to be 
desired. 


Art lessons, also costing the par- 











PROJECT COMPLETED IN 1000TH CITY SINCE 1949 ACT 


Morristown, Tennessee has stood up to be counted as the 
1000th community in the country to complete a low-rent public 
housing development since passage of the Housing Act of 
1949. The 170-unit project was finished in June and welcomed 
its first families a few weeks later, reports Executive Director 
John E. Way. 

Morristown’s milestone project is made up of 84 ranch style 
duplexes of one-, two-, three-, and four-bedroom varieties, as 
pictured above—plus a pair of single-family homes with five 
bedrooms each. Modern units have gas space heaters, water 
heaters, and ranges and 8 cubic-foot electric refrigerators. Added 
features: large playground; a fenced-in play area for small 
children; an administration building that includes a community 
room, a completely equipped kitchen, up-to-date management 
and maintenance offices. William J. J. Jones and Associates, of 
Atlanta, were the architects. 

Emphasizing the significance of the 1000th city’s completed 
project, Public Housing Administration Commissioner Bruce 
Savage says that it “attests to the public interest in and acceptance 
of the public housing program” and that the program serves to 
plug “a hole in our housing inventory that must be filled.” 
Commissioner Savage noted that the new homes will join over 
470,000 others, housing nearly two million people. He praised 
the program as a whole and as an “aid and incentive to home 
ownership,” explaining that after the three-to-foui ~\ar average 
residency in public housing, “many [families] purchase their 
own homes, or are able to afford economic rent.” 

On the regional level, Morristown is one of 590 southeastern 
communities to get in on the public housing act; before 1949, 
only 58 southern cities were involved and, of them, only Marietta, 
Georgia was termed small. The southeast has 43 per cent of 
the local authorities and 41 per cent of towns with public 
housing in the country. 












ticipant 50 cents, are provided for 
teen-agers and adults by a gifted 
artist who lives in one of the proj- 
ects and donates her time and tal- 
ent for this meager fee. Here again, 
the learning opportunity is made 
possible for anyone who has a real 
desire to take part in this activity— 
50 cents or no. 

Sewing, cooking, and ceramics 
lessons have been provided at no 
cost, calling on the various estab- 
lished agencies in the city to give 
us a helping hand. All of these ac- 
tivities, with the exception of the 
dancing classes, are open to the 
neighborhood. 

It is our contention that we must 
not segregate ourselves from the 
normal life of our community and, 
by invitation, we attempt to bridge 
any existing gap between the de- 
velopment and the surrounding 
neighborhood. But the location of 
our projects is such that we cannot 
always work out participation in 
central city activities. We found, 
for example, that when we tried to 
send either boys or girls to the Boys 
Club or Girls Club (both of which 
were most cooperative in providing 
transportation facilities), we nonthe- 
less lost some of youngsters on the 
way and the program dwindled. It 
was when we began to provide 
much more simple activities within 
our own domain, including friends 
from nearby homes, that our pro- 
gram really flourished. 


Worth the Trouble... 

It necessitates a lot of hard work 
and a great deal of planning to get 
such a program under way but the 
lack of destruction and “trouble- 
making” in our projects is worth 
much more than any efforts ex- 
pended. 

A baseball diamond (softball 
only), replete with backstop and real 
bases, adorns one of our front yards. 
Initially, we had been ordered by 
the State Division of Housing to re- 
move it. But we refused. And re- 
cently the new state commissioner 
of housing, James Gaynor, paid us 
a visit. When he saw some 50 or 
more little boys in their scarlet hats 
(we haven’t found anyone to pro- 
vide uniforms as yet) eagerly wait- 
ing their chance at bat instead of 
running wild in the streets, he con- 
ceded that an occasional broken 
glass from the bat of an over-zeal- 
ous player was well worth the cost. 
On the same trip, the women’s club 
at one of our projects entertained 
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the commissioner at tea and, as we 
left the flower bedecked community 
room, Jim Gaynor asked me in a 
whisper: “Are those Junior Lea- 
guers?” 

Block dances and country fairs 
directed by the tenants have proven 
to be very good money-making af- 
fairs, the proceeds going toward 
the numberless Christmas parties 
arranged to suit all age levels. 

In order to maintain a good 
project, we are particular about our 
housekeeping. We ask that welfare 
tenants be given some general in- 
struction and we continue the good 
work by means of quarterly inspec- 
tions of all of the apartments by 
the managers. A record is kept as 
to housekeeping habits and, 
over a period of time, there is 
scarcely an apartment to which I 
cannot take a guest at any time. 


T-nant Reaction 

When these changes first took 
place, I was often told that the 
tenants would not appreciate what 
was being done. And I must admit 
to some discouragement when the 
early meetings of the tenants asso- 
ciations ‘took place, always under 
my guiding hand. I met with sus- 
picion, distrust, even outward ani- 
mosity. But gradually this attitude 
dwindled—until now I am an in- 
vited guest . . . not the motivating 
spirit. One particularly belligerent 
woman, who had long been a ten- 
ant, told me that she never gave 
the name of the project when giving 
her address just the number 
on the street. Our reputation in 
town, she implied, was not to her 
liking. I told her that I intended 
to make the housing project a place 
she would be proud to mention. 
Two years later—this past summer— 
I was amazed and pleased to read 
in the society pages of the leading 
newspaper that “Mr. and Mrs. X 
were celebrating their twenty-fifth 
anniversary in the Garden Apart- 
ment at the Saratoga Terrace Hous- 
ing Unit.” We had won our point 
at long last. 


Who’s in Charge— 

Perhaps you would like to know 
how many of us are directly in- 
volved. The authority commission- 
ers number five—four businessmen 
and myself, as chairman. We have 
a manager, bookkeeper-stenograph- 
er, head maintenance man, assistant 
maintenance man, and laborer in 
each project. I cannot miss this 
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HERBERT HOOVER DEDICATES SAN FRANCISCO BOYS CLUB 





Ex-President Herbert Hoover was the star of a July 20 cere- 
mony of the San Francisco housing authority. President Hoover, 
in his capacity as board chairman of the Boys Clubs of America, 
was on hand for the dedication of the Hunters Point Boys’ Club. 
The authority provided the clubhouse, which will serve young- 
sters from the 3000 public housing units that surround it. Club 
support will come from private donations. Shown with President 
Hoover is John W. Beard, executive director of the San Francisco 
authority and a director of the club. 





opportunity to praise those who 
work for us, for they are ten dedi- 
eated people who know that many 
things can be measured but that, 
to create a product without price, 
is a contribution only those who 
believe are able to make. If they 
are not ready to make that sacti- 
fice, we find others who will. True 
strength is measured by character 
—not by force. 

I have endeavored to tell you our 
story in part but since my words 
are caged by my ability to use them, 
perhaps I have not succeeded. We 
have long been of the opinion that 
all people—good or not so good— 
love beauty. Much of our time is 
expended in providing that beauty 
in the best possible manner. We 
are daily hidden, as you must be 
also, under a burden of operational 
duties and details: the collection of 
rents, the repair of boilers, that 


new sewer pipe. All important, all 
necessary—but not all inclusive. In 
getting too involved in rents, re- 
pairs, and sewers, we tend to drift 
away from the very heart and soul 
of the program—the people involv- 
ed: the men, women, and children— 
to quote Shakespeare “the porcelain 
clay of humankind,” who, no dif- 
ferent from you and me, have prob- 
lems, dreams, ambitions . . . a liv- 
ing to earn a goal to reach. 
When we recognize them, not as 
broken families, worthy of pity, but 
as human beings, deserving of un- 
derstanding, then and only then 
will we be on our way toward solv- 
ing this human equation. We know 
that the challenge is great and that 
it will take both reason and passion 
to accomplish our aims: reason as 
a guide to direct our passion and 
passion as the spark and spur to 
exalt our reason. 
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Settlement houses link public housing to community 


Here’s a tale of three cities where 
settlement houses and housing au- 
thorities are working together to 
bring general community services 
to housing projects and to bring 
housing tenants into the commu- 
nity of which the project is just one 
small part. Two of the stories play 
havoc with the old notion that set- 
tlement houses belong only in old, 
slum neighborhoods. And two chal- 
lenge the old idea that channels 
of help always go from the settle- 
ment inn to the authority. 


MILWAUKEE 

A modern settlement house re- 
cently opened in an outlying Mil- 
waukee neighborhood that is cer- 
tainly not ant to “go slumming” 
—and the settlement started out on 
the receiving end of considerable 
housing authority aid. The $80,000 
Silver Spring Center was _ con- 
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New Silver Spring Center 

at Milwaukee hosts 

settlement activities both 
outdoors and in modern interior 
rooms like the craft shop shown 
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structed by the Milwaukee housing 
authority in connection with its 
Westlawn project, as part of its 
federally-aided program. It was 
planned around ideas suggested by 
the city’s two other settlement 
houses (see April 1959 JouRNAL, 
page 139) and is expected to func- 
tion as a unifying element in a 
community suffering from poverty 
of neighborhood resources — no 
movies, no restaurants, few church- 
es, overcrowded schools. 

Tensions between the two neigh- 
borhood groups — tenants of the 
726-unit Westlawn low-rent proj- 
ect, which was built in 1951 on 
one hand, and moderate-income 


families buying small homes of 
even more recent vintage on the 
other —ranked high on the list of 
reasons for building Silver Spring. 
Among reasons for the conflict, ac- 
cording to Charles C. 


Wilson, a 





clergyman turned social worker 
and now executive director for the 
center: families buying homes feel 
heavily taxed and think project 
families get a break with their sub- 
sidized units, better streets, and 
landscaped yards. 

Initial response to the center — 
241 members signed up pronto — 
indicated it might provide the 
sought for common ground. Capac- 
ity has been set at 500 active mem- 
bers since full-time staff consists of 
only Mr. Wilson and one group 
worker. The building itself is a 
clean-cut, no-nonsense sort of con- 
struction—with doors that opened 
early to community participation: 
friends of the agency built closets, 
painted, and rustled up funds for 
furniture and equipment, includ- 
ing woodworking machines and an 
electric kiln. The operating budget 
comes from the Community Chest. 
Since plans will be geared to users, 
families were interviewed to see 
what they wanted the center to do. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

. Another settlement house in a 
brand new neighborhood (see Mil- 
waukee, above) is in action at 
Minneapolis, where a_ sociologist 
and settlement house staff are get- 
ting a chance at what's been called 
the dream of every social worker— 
to have a hand in the development 
of a new community. The commu- 
nity: a 62-block area called Glen- 
wood, being rebuilt to include two 
public housing projects (it adjoins 
two more), a cooperative, an ex- 
pressway, a high school addition, 
and light industrial plants. The 
settlement house, Wells Memorial, 
Inc., is making reality out of a 
suggestion of the Minneapolis 
housing and redevelopment au- 
thority to work with “firstcomers” 
to the area— public housing ten- 
ants —to get them in the spirit of 
the new Glenwood community. 
Projects involved are the two with- 
in the area: Lyndale Homes—with 
192 units, including an 88-unit 
high-rise for senior citizens and 
rowhouse facilities for families; and 
Glenwood Homes—which has 278 
more two-story row-house units 


(see page 295). Wells and the au- | 


thority have a “working together” 
agreement, reports Executive Di- 
rector Robert T. Jorvig, to decide 
on policy and program for settle- 
ment services. Wells, which has its 
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offices outside the project, has been 
allotted all community space with- 
in the project and has assigned two 
workers to Glenwood and Lyndale 
tenants. 

Settlement house emphasis has 
been on setting up the machinery 
so residents can solve their own 
problems. One result: the Glen- 
wood-Lyndale Associated Develop- 
ment Society (GLADS), with spe- 
cial committees for each age group. 
In the 12-story structure for old- 
sters, for example, floor represent- 
atives get together to tackle prob- 
lems ranging from the tenant who 
shakes her mop over the stairwell 
to the use of joint recreational fa- 
cilities. Proof of the self-help pud- 
ding: last July, new residents were 
welcomed by letters from Wells; 
this summer each newcomer got a 
handshake from a neighbor. 


NORWALK 

Another switch on the old story 
of the settlement house coming to 
the aid of a beleaguered housing 
project was recorded at Norwalk, 
Connecticut last year when Clar- 
ence Weekes, manager of the Rood- 
ner Court project, helped re- 
activate the long-dormant Carver 
Foundation community center. 
Even though Carver was clear 
across town from Roodner Court, 
Mr. Weekes envisioned it could 
help solve a bundle of problems 
that he had been wrestling with 
since 1957 as they touched his part 
of town (some read like a housing 
manager’s nightmare of apathetic 
adults, idle youngsters, litter, van- 
dalism). 

So, when in 1959, the Carver 
Foundation asked Mr. Weekes to 
help midwife the rebirth of its com- 
munity center, he rounded up sup- 
port from community organiza- 
tions like the Greater Norwalk 
Community Council, and the Uni- 
ted Fund — which is paying sal- 
ary for a recreation director. Dur- 
ing the first few weeks of center 
activity about 70 youngsters 
swarmed in each evening. The new 
director got busy on a hearty in- 
door and outdoor program to win 
even greater turnout. About 20 
adults, meanwhile, were showing 
up at the YMCA to learn club 
leadership techniques at a course 
initiated by Mr. Weekes. Other 
groups hopped on the bandwagon 
to aid the center: Senior and Junior 
Civic Women and the Mother’s 
Club volunteered to help super- 
vise programs, and the Corinthian 
Lodge staged a party (pictured) to 
spruce up the new center. 
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Left: Oldsters relax in 

lounge of Lyndale high-riser. 
Below: “Golden Age” project 
now under construction—will 
have 24 cottage-type efficiencies. 
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New York City tries a just-for-fun venture 


Pictured above is an 

air view of the completed 

“Gala East Harlem Plaza” and, 

at right, Architect Albert Mayer's 
rendering of the recreation center. 
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Adding dazzle to the neighbor- 
hood in which the New York City 
Housing Authority’s Jefferson 
Homes project is located is “Gala 
East Harlem Plaza”: a whimsical 
outdoor pleasure center, complete 
with game-filled children’s play 
areas, adult sitting areas, checker- 
board-topped tables, a bandstand, a 
sunken fountain, colorful metal 
umbrellas and flags, and exotic ki- 
osks. The unique, $40,000 recrea- 
tion center—it was completed in 
June—represents the end product of 
a try at a kind of public housing- 
settlement house cooperation that 
was designed just for fun. 

Idea for “Gala Plaza” came from 
Mildred Zucker, executive director 
of James Weldon Johnson Com- 
munity Center, who envisioned “a 
relaxed social setting like those 


munity facilities, made the whole 
idea a reality. 

A most important feature of 
the recreation center, according to 
the architect, is that it is “of a 
non-minimal, non-bread-and-butter 
character.” It is the kind of thing, 
Mr. Mayer says, that “seems to me 
is so desperately lacking and so 
desperately needed in the more 
obscure areas of our cities, with 
their dull housing.” What he 
sought to do in his design: to create 
“something exciting visually and 
useful functionally’’—something 
that would add “glitter” to a drab 
neighborhood and _ that would 
bring new dimensions in “aesthetic 
pleasure” and “excitement” to the 
people who live there. 

The magnetism of the plaza’s at- 
tractions was evident on opening 



































found in many large European and 
South American cities.” Architect 
Albert Mayer of Mayer, Whittlesey 
& Glass contributed his time and 
talent toward developing Miss 
Zucker’s idea into the every-day’s-a- 
holiday playground concept pic- 
tured above, while money from 
various individuals and three foun- 
dations—the Heckscher, J. M. 
Kaplan, and Warburg foundations 
—when added to the housing au- 
thority’s normal allocation for com- 


























night, June 13, when more than 
1000 people showed up for a pro 
gram of entertainment . . . and the 
turnout for big doings since has 
easily matched that figure. The§ 
plaza continues to be operated un- 
der the sponsorship of the Johnson 
community center, which has hired 
a program director to work with a 
citizens group to see that full ad 
vantage is taken of the plaza facili- 
ties. The local housing authority 
provides general day-to-day upkeep. 
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Chicago tries 


The executive director of 
Chicago’s housing 
authority, Alvin E. Rose, 
in mid-June appeared 
before the City Club 

to describe what he labeled 
“A New Concept in Public 
Housing for Chicago.” 
After describing the 
financing formula on 
which public housing is 
based, Mr. Rose gave 

club members the following 
description of the 
authority's new 

“good neighbor” policy. 
The policy was evolved 
out of the conviction that 
something was missing 

in the program—something 
that was keeping the 
authority from getting 
through to its tenants. 


Not too long ago, the Chicago 
Housing Authority realized that the 
original concept of public housing 
—namely, the “providing of decent 
shelter for low-income families’— 
was one step short of accomplishing 
nothing. We realized that, if we, 
a local housing authority, were to 
make any really worthwhile contri- 
bution to our city, to Chicago as a 
whole, it could only be through the 
residents of public housing . . . 
and, most particularly, through our 
50,000 kids. 

Now, we had been carrying out 
our legal responsibility. We had 
been providing safe housing, decent 
housing, and sanitary housing. And, 
for some families, this was enough. 
From there on, without any further 
assistance from us, they climbed 
the ladder toward better economic 
conditions. But for others, it wasn’t 
easy. Years of conditioning in 
dreary slums had apparently all but 
killed their spirit, their hope that 
life would ever be anything but 
a “dog eat dog” struggle. Their 
innate human dignity had been 
trampled on by indifferent agents 
for absentee landlords; they were 
accustomed to, but nonetheless re- 
sented, always being pushed around 
like so much dirt. Their attitudes 
were defensively hostile. They were 
difficult public housing tenants. 

It was to meet this situation that 
we embarked on what we call our 
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“Good Neighbor Program.” We 
enlarged our community and ten- 
ant relations staff. We began work- 
ing with these families. We tried 
to make them feel part of a com- 
munity effort to make life pleas- 
anter for them, for their children, 
for the neighborhood in which they 
lived, and for the city as a whole. 
We appealed to their pride. We 
appealed to one of the most basic 
desires of man, to be considered 
worthy by one’s peers. 

Now, a program of this sort is 
not readily accepted by people who 
have been stigmatized and kicked 
around, no matter how sincerely 
it is intended nor how well it is 
motivated. A number of techniques 
were evolved to smooth the path. 

Our first step was to award a 
prize of a year’s free rent to the 
family chosen as the “Good Neigh- 
bor” of the year, based on factors 
that included good housekeeping, 
parental responsibility, and contri- 
butions to improvement of living 
conditions in public housing com- 
munities. 

This giving a year’s free rent, in- 
cidentally, was not approved by the 
federal government—that is, by the 
Public Housing Administration. It 
was beyond their concept of the 
function or responsibility of public 
housing. But it was ug a and 
paid for by Bishop Sheil through 
the Sheil Foundation. Next we 
sponsored a competition among our 
teen-agers. Impartial committees se- 
lect the “Top Teen” in public 
housing each year, basing selection 


“good neighbor” approach 


on the candidate’s scholastic achieve- 
ments, extra-curricular activities, 
helpfulness in improving family 
conditions, and personal contribu- 
tion to community improvement. 

Money for prizes for this compe- 
tition was not Ry by PHA as 
a proper expenditure. It was be- 
yond their concept of the function 
or responsibility of public housing. 
But it was approved by, and several 
hundred dollars in prizes were 
made available by, Mayor Daley's 
Youth Foundation. 

Next we encouraged each of our 
34 projects to compete for a CHA 
Commissioners’ Award, a royal blue 
and gold pennant, presented every 
60 days to the project judged best 
in “all-round appearance,” inside 
and out. Frankly, we were amazed 
at the response, at the results 
achieved. At the change. At how 
fiercely our projects competed. For 
a pennant? No. For recognition of 
worthiness. . . 

Just recently, we organized our 
boys under 12 years of age, ove 
300 of them, to act as Lawn Patrols 
to help keep the grounds around 
the buildings where they live clear 
of litter and to help supervise 
younger kids, to keep them from 
destroying shrubs. As an incentive, 
we bought T-shirts for our “Good 
Neighbor Patrol Boys” bearing the 
CHA insignia. 

Again, the cost involved was 
found not approvable as a proper 
expenditure by PHA. This was be- 
yond their concept of the function 
and responsibility of a local public 





HAMMOND TENANTS OPEN DOORS TO COMMUNITY 

Tenants, commissioners, the League of Women Voters, Girl 
Scouts, realtors, garden clubbers, the press, and even the mayor 
got into the act when Hammond’s housing authority held open 
house at its Columbia Center project on Sunday, July 31. 

Roles played by the participating community groups included 
hostessing by the Women Voters, who sponsored a similar event 
19 years ago when Columhia Center first opened; tour guiding 
by the Girl Scouts to the homes of those tenants who volunteered 
to open their doors to the public; judging of best lawns and 
gardens by the Garden Club of Indiana, with cash awards con- 
tributed by the Hammond Real Estate Board and presented by 


Mayor Edward C. Dowling. 


“Before” and “after” press coverage included page | of the local 
news, the society page, and pictures of garden award winners. In 
the page | story, Executive Director James T. Hubbell’s comment 
on the open house was quoted: “an excellent way of informing 
Hammond citizens of the housing project, its operation, and its 


many fine citizens.” 
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KINGSTON MAYOR CELEBRATES PROJECT BIRTHDAY 

It was front page news in Kingston, New York last summer 
when the housing authority celebrated the sixth anniversary of 
its Colonial Gardens project and the mayor took the occasion 
to do some calling in the “Gardens.” Not only did two local news- 
papers quote the mayor’s favorable comments on the project, but 
the birthday party gave Executive Director Alexander Yosman a 
chance to get on the record with essential facts about the pro- 
gram, such as: raised income limits have broadened eligibility, 
families of non-veterans are eligible too, and applications are 
processed on the basis of family needs, not on a first-come, first- 
served system. 

Said Mayor Edwin F. Radel: “The people of our city should be 
quite proud of the conditions that surround this establishment 
since the members who govern its future have expended great 
personal effort to see that it is maintained in first-class condition 
and that those who reside here are offered the opportunity of 
clean, modern, and comfortable quarters.” 

Mayor Radel visited the apartment of Mrs. Kathryn Galvin, 76, 
a Colonial Gardens resident since opening day, who called the 
project “the grandest place you could live . . . it wouldn't be 
what it is today if it weren’t for Mr. Yosman.” Mrs. Galvin’s long 
and happy residence “is an indication that this is an ideal living 
facility,” said the mayor. 

The 98-unit project opened six years ago after heated contro- 
versy in the city. Today property values on nearby streets “have 
multiplied and many fine homes have been built there,” reports 
one paper, which has photographed annual steps in the trans- 
formation from “a wild, vacant field” to an attractively land- 
scaped project with “comfortable accommodations and plenty of 
play space.” Of 103 families who have moved out of Colonial 
Gardens, 55 purchased homes and 21 moved to jobs out of the 
area. All apartments are occupied and there is a waiting list of 60. 
Project consists of 28 three-bedroom, 60 two-bedroom units, and 
ten one-bedroom units, with the one-bedroom apartments occu- 
pied by oldsters. 
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housing authority. Where did we 
get the money? The Chicago Com- 
munity Trust, believing that we 
were on the right track, gave us 
$5000 to finance this program. 
From this fund, we also pay for 
cokes and doughnuts and transpor- 
tation to competitions for kids who 
are happy to be on our team, who 
are eager to do their part in a 
program that promises them rec- 
ognition and something construc- 
tive to do. 

We also use this money to pro- 
mote Good Neighbor activities, 
floor by floor, in each of our build- 
ings. 

This year we have $300 in cash 
prizes available for our janitorial 
staff for the best kept grounds and 
floral displays in our 34 projects. 
This expenditure was not approved 
by PHA. This money has been put 
up by the janitors union. 

Although we have been limited 
in our Good Neighbor program to 
date, it has already paid tremen- 
dous dividends. The results are so 
obvious that last Wednesday the 
board of commissioners allocated 
up to $20,000 annually to promote 
and expand our Good Neighbor 
Program. This, incidentally, is not 
an allocation that we expect to be 
approved by PHA. It’s beyond their 
concept of the function or respon- 
sibility or the role of a local public 
housing authority. This money is 
part of the interest accruing on cor- 
porate funds that we have invested 
over which the federal government 
has no control. 

To our way of thinking, so long 
as public housing is considered 
only in terms of the cost of bricks 
and mortar, it can never reach its 
full potential as a citywide asset. 
People need more than clean, cold 
bricks and mortar. They need an 
opportunity to grow. Classroom les- 
sons in citizenship, in the American 
way of life, will never be more than 
empty phrases, unless we give peo- 
ple a chance to put the concept of 
good citizenship into practice, un- 
less we give them an opportunity to 
stretch their minds in grappling 
with the problems inherent in im- 
proving their living conditions. 

We cannot do for people. We can- 
not impose a way of life on them. 
We must work toward commun- 
ity and city improvement through 
them. It is only through them, we 
are firmly convinced, that the Chi- 
cago Housing Authority can make 
a real contribution to the whole 
city... 
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Alton tenants speak out for public housing 


While housing for the elderly is 
winning citizen sympathy in cities 
such as San Antonio (see page 316) 
the picture this spring looked less 
rosy in Alton, Illinois, where a 
neighborhood group petitioned 
city council to by-pass approval of 
a proposed housing project for 
oldsters. 

Petitioners termed public hous- 
ing tenants the “epitome of the 
undesirable” and stated “the type 
of resident for whom the proposed 
construction is intended is indigent 
and without any source of income 
other than public welfare, which 
leads to residents who generally 
are irresponsible; some of whom 
may be diseased, perhaps some with 
felony records. . .” 

Other objections ranged from a 
switch on the typical “careful-pe- 
destrians” philosophy—“most_resi- 
dents will be pedestrians and a haz- 
ard to vehicles”—to the scare story 
—“it is doubtful whether sufficient 
water pressure, without more ex- 
pense to the city, can be main- 
tained for fire prevention.” 


Tenants to Rescue 

Outspoken defenders of the Alton 
housing program (administered 
by the Madison County Housing 
Authority) proved to be tenants of 
Curran Homes, a project adjacent 
to the proposed elderly housing 
site. The project tenant association 
drafted a statement of reply to both 
petition charges and to newspaper 
articles criticizing Curran Homes. 

“We do not understand why,” 
said the tenants, “upon moving 
into a housing project, we suddenly 
become second rate citizens and 
undesirable. We once lived next 
door to you and you thought us 
good neighbors. Some have been 
fortunate enough to move from here 
into homes of their own. They live 
next door to you. Are they not good 
neighbors? We are people bearing 
the burdens and vicissitudes of life, 
the same as you. Our problems 
are your problems. . . Just as the 
colonel’s lady and Judy O'Grady 
were sisters under the skin, so are 
we and you.” 

Refuting “indigent . . . irrespon- 
sible” and “welfare” charges, ten- 
ants described Curran Homes, say- 
ing that at the Homes “you will 
find people engaged in many occu- 
pations.. We have secretaries, hos- 
pital attendants, medical techni- 
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cians, city employees, state police 
officers, post office employees, elec- 
tricians, bus drivers, store clerks, 
railroad workers, steel workers... 
We have college students studying 
for the ministry, librarians, teach- 
ers... gifted children enjoying the 
fine accelerated program offered by 
the Alton schools . . . children on 
the honor rolls of the elementary, 
junior and senior high schools... 
college students whose names ap- 
pear on the dean’s list. Here you 
will find parents who . . . devote 
many hours of volunteer work serv- 
ing as leaders of the various youth 
groups, such as the tiny teens, pre- 
teeners, and junior high teens, sum- 
mer playground, little league. . . 

Warming up to the task of de- 
molishing objections, residents went 
on to set ’em up; then knock ‘em 
down: 


—some of whom may be diseased. 
“Imply from that what you will. 
Cancer and heart disease are not 
confined to the elderly in housing 
projects.” 


—perhaps some with felony records. 
“Felony records are found in all 
strata of society.” 


—when many of us have young 


children in the area, who will not 
benefit from any enforced associa- 
tion with the type of residents 
aforesaid. “It is our experience that 
the elderly protest any ‘enforced as- 
sociation’ with young children.” 


—hospitals are not closely located 
and many of the residents would 
require emergency care occasion- 
ally, which presents a traffic hazard. 
“Consider this as a classic example 
of absurdity. . . We assume they 
mean an ambulance coming into 
a housing project would create a 
danger which would not be present 
on your street.” 


Newspaper Attack 

Plunging into a rebuttal of news- 
paper articles written “by objectors 
to the program of housing for the 
elderly, in which derogatory, critical, 
and untrue statements have been 
made,” tenants said photos suppos- 
edly showing deterioration of Cur- 
ran Homes surely “were not made 
during the summer . . . when flow- 
ers were blooming in profusion and 
the lawns were beautifully main- 
tained” and advised detractors to 
“check these facts with the commit- 
tee from the Junior Service League, 
who .. . judged the yards and 
(Continued column two, page 324) 





LONG BRANCH MAYOR SPEAKS UP FOR PUBLIC HOUSING 


The following tribute to Long Branch, New Jersey's public 
housing program went into the record last winter at the state’s 
annual conference of municipalities, during a special session on 
housing and urban renewal. Speaker was Daniel J. Maher, who 
serves Long Branch in the dual capacity of mayor and housing 
and redevelopment commissioner. The public housing comment 
from Mayor Maher's talk, which was printed in full in the 
February issue of New Jersey Municipalities, follows: 

“We are constantly confronted with the argument that public 
housing does nothing for a city, and I must disagree with that 
in a most vehement manner. While we are a small city . . . we 
have been able through our public housing program to effect 
throughout our city a large measure of demolition of sub- 
standard properties. To the families who were living in these 
properties we have given good housing. We have not added 
to our school problem one bit, because had we not built 
public housing these same children living in public housing 
today would have perhaps lived in substandard houses and been 
more of a problem in our schools. 

“The public housing in our city represents about 4 and a 
fraction per cent. Out of 10,000 or 11,000 dwelling units, our 
total program represents about 4 per cent. I think that is well in 
balance for a city of our size.” 
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Public recreation lends a hand 


When public housing and public 
recreation join up to bring new 
services to tenants, the results— 
judged by the three stories below— 
mean not only that public housing 
becomes more closely tied into the 
general community, but that ten- 
ants find all kinds of new joys of 
living. 


DETROIT 
“Housing authorities . . . are 
very conscious . . . that if their 


srogram is to be relevant over a 
ae period of time, they must pro- 
vide not only good individual 
houses but entire good neighbor- 
hoods,” says C. J. Laurence, man- 
ager of Detroit’s Hermaa Gardens. 
He made this point in a paper on 
“The Effects of Public Housing 
Projects on Juvenile Delinquency.” 
One way to do this big job, says 
Mr. Laurence, is to provide “a 
means of bringing the good social 
forces of an entire city to bear upon 
the child living in the project.” 

Reinforcing these words with ac- 
tion, the authority provides facili- 
ties for the Herman Gardens Recre- 
ation Center, which, staffed by the 
city department of parks and recre- 
ation, provides a bouncy day- 
through-dark program where pro- 
ject tenants join in activities with 
neighbors from the surrounding 
community. Although the center 
comes to life early each morning 
with activities for the Merry Seniors 
—who put the accent on singing 
and -dancing—and other adults— 
who spend early afternoons learn- 
ing new crafts and skills—things 
really start buzzing when the last 
school bell sounds and children 
swarm in from the elementary, 
junior,and senior high schools serv- 
ing the area. Girls can revel in free 
tap and ballet lessons—and there 
are special dance classes for re- 
tarded youngsters—as well as ac- 
tivities ranging from vigorous gym- 
nastics to quiet crafts. For the boys, 
there’s weightlifting, basketball, 
gym, crafts—and even pool for older 
boys. Youngsters of all ages take 
their turns on roller skates and the 
teens get record hops. - 

One measure of the worth of the 
activity program is in the favorable 
reactions of educators, social work- 
ers, and others to project children. 
For example, one area high school 
principal ie said: “I can’t tell you 





much about the Herman Gardens’ 
boys and girls. I don’t even know 
who they are. About the only thing 
I can remember is that three years 
ago, my three outstanding students 
all lived at Herman Gardens.” 


GREENWICH 

“Recreation in public housing 
can be an exciting field all its own, 
and should one day stand alongside 
industrial recreation, hospital rec- 
reation, armed forces recreation . . . 
as a major division of the recreation 
field.” 

So says Peter A. Deimel, assistant 
superintendent of recreation at 
Greenwich, Connecticut, who re- 
ports enthusiastically in the May 
1960 issue of Recreation magazine 
on what’s been done of late in 
Greenwich with the housing au- 
thority and what’s coming up there. 

It all started about a year ago, 
when the authority asked the local 
recreation board to initiate a pro- 
gram at Armstrong Court, a mod- 
erate-income project. Research in- 
volved checking out with Charles 
Reed, ‘manager of the National 
Recreation Association, and finding 
precedent for such joint activity in 
hundreds of towns and cities that 
had set up similar programs. 

Then tenants, the authority, the 
recreation board, and the city park 
department all got in on the act. A 
tenant recreation council shaped 
up and promptly organized a block 
dance. Funds raised through the 
dance bought paint for two large 
basement rooms the authority was 
turning over to the _ recreation 
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Craftshop in session at Detroit’s Herman Gardens project 


board. Tenants took over cleaning 
and painting of the former storage 
rooms and assumed some custodial 
duties, although the authority han- 
dles major maintenance for the new 
rooms. A baseball diamond was also 
turned over to the recreation board 
by the authority; it’s maintained 
by the city parks department. 

“I cannot overemphasize the 
genuine interest and work-together 
attitude . . . among the tenants be- 
cause of this project and the antici- 
pation of others to come . . .” says 
Mr. Deimel. 

At present, a lively assortment of 
indoor and outdoor activities are 
being offered to varied age groups 
and the “pilot study” at Armstrong 
Court has opened the way for the 
city’s two other housing projects to 
get in on similar programs. 

For the future, the recreation 
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board is in on the preplanning 


‘stage of a contemplated housing 


project for oldsters—local and fed- 
eral money has been approved and 
a site picked—which will include 
an activity center for all Green- 
wich senior citizens. “Ideally,” says 
Recreation, which features several 
pages in its May issue on the gen- 
eral subject of joint public hous- 
ing-public recreation activities, “the 
working relationship between the 
housing authorities and the munici- 
pal recreation department should 
include cooperation at the plan- 
ning stage, before the project is 
built—for the best possible results 
in recreation services to be offered.” 


COLUMBIA 

While housing advocates are al- 
ways seeking new ways to bring 
beauty into public housing proj- 


ects, the Columbia, South Carolina 
housing authority has done a 
unique job of bringing beauty to 
the community. For the second 
year running, the belle chosen most 
lovely in the annual May Queen 
contest sponsored by the Columbia 
parks and recreation department 
has been a public housing resident. 
This year’s queen, Carolyn Bran- 
ham (pictured) lives at Gonzales 
Gardens, one of the authority's low- 
rent projects. Last year the queen 
was from Hendley Homes (see No- 
vember 1959 JOURNAL, page 362) — 
and her runner-up was a project 
resident, too. The authority has the 
obvious knack of encouraging ten- 
ant involvement in community ac- 
tivities—and the somewhat more 
mysterious skill of encouraging 
young lady tenants to grow up 
glamorous. 
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Making better use of the existing 
housing supply through adaptation 
of the public housing formula is 
getting a jumbo-size tryout in New 
York City. With the enthusiastic 
backing of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, the New York City 
Housing Authority this summer set 
out to take title to more than 50 
rooming houses—and eventually it 
may take over as many as 125—with 
the intention of getting them into 
shape for use as low-rent housing. 

What the authority is doing 
amounts to staging its own version 
of the West Side Story: all the slum- 
like rooming houses involved in 
current conversion plans are on the 
city’s west side. They came under 
fire last year as a result of pub- 
licity given the sordid conditions in 
single-room-occupancy buildings — 
buildings in which entire families 
were crowded into one-room units, 
sometimes sharing kitchen and bath 
facilities with as many as around 15 
other families. Last December May- 
or Wagner officially declared war on 
single-room-occupancy buildings: 
one aspect of the battle was the en- 
actment of stringent regulations for 





Row of brownstones pictured is slated to be changed into public housing in New York City 


New York tries conversion of existing housing 


rooming houses (see May JOURNAL, 
page 186); another was to name 
NYCHA and the department of 
welfare as standard bearers in a 
campaign designed to get single- 
room-occupancy buildings convert- 
ed into low-rent housing and, at the 
same time, to help the multi-prob- 
lem families often found in the 
rooming house quarters. 

The conversion idea is one that 
has been much discussed—and rare- 
ly tried—in public housing. For 
New York City, however, the west 
side story, as it is unfolding today, 
represents a bigger and bolder ver- 
sion of the rehabilitation tried in 
the late 40’s in an effort to provide 
stopgap relocation housing—and 
also an extension of an experiment 
of a few years ago when two multi- 
ple-dwelling structures adjacent to 
an existing project were converted 
under the state-aided program (see 
May 1959 JourNAL, page 172). The 
new program, however, is NYCHA’s 
first try at rehabilitation under the 
federally-aided low-rent program; 
also its first real test of rehabilita- 
tion of multi-family structures that 
are to be operated independent of 
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any existing project on a long-range 
basis; further, the current program 
marks the first time the authority 
has made plans on so grand a scale 
—the total PHA reservation for the 
program covers around 3000 units 
(more than 1200 already under an- 
nual contributions contract; . and 
an additional 1800 under reserva- 
tion) . 

It was in March that the housing 
authority announced that, as the 
pilot operation in the conversion 
campaign, it was going to take over 
two single-room-occupancy build- 
ings on the west side. That same 
month the city plan commission 
okeyed the idea; in May the board 
of estimate gave its approval to the 
plan; and in June the state supreme 
court, in a case initiated by the 
owners of the two buildings, ruled 
in favor of NYCHA (see July Jour- 
NAL, page 272). 

The two buildings that are to be 
the first converted stand back to 
back. Constructed more than 60 
years ago to house 12 families each, 
they had been chopped up in 1941 
to make one-room cells for around 
six times the number of families for 
which they had been designed. 
Owners of the buildings had been 
convicted of around 150 violations 
of the multiple-dwellings law dur- 
ing a recent housing-code inspection 
drive. 

Despite the operational abuse to 
which they had been subjected, the 
buildings were found by housing 
authority architects to be structur- 
ally sound. This fact, coupled with 
the fact that the buildings are 
blighting influences in an area oth- 
erwise considered to be “quite de- 
sirable” as a location for public 
housing, led the authority to go 
ahead with the pilot rehab project. 

The housing authority’s approval 
of the two buildings for use for 
public housing was the signal for 
the welfare department to move in 
full force. According to the plan, 
the welfare agency and the housing 
authority are to work hand in hand 
during the relocation aspects of the 
conversion program, idea being to 
channel all available social services 
to problem families living in the 
structures before they are relocated 
into public housing or elsewhere. 

Rehabilitation plans for the 
buildings call for knocking down 
the partitions that created the cell- 
like units to make the structures in- 
to a total of 48 apartments for low- 
income families. Refurbished units 
will have a livingroom, kitchen, 
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PUERTO RICO TRIES SELLING UNITS TO TENANTS 


Puerto Rico has added a new experiment to its long string of 
devices to improve housing conditions for the island's workers 
(see July JOURNAL, page 271). In the wind now is the first big 
step in a program to sell public housing units to tenants—offer- 
ing Commonwealth-financed projects at low payment schedules. 
In the future, federally-built projects are expected to go on the 
block, too, since, on some developments constructed between 1940 
and 1950, debt has been amortized to the point where the Com- 
monwealth could acquire the projects for resale to tenants. 

Commonwealth ae are expected to kick off around October, 
with 800 units at San Juan; then follow up with 848 units in four 
projects at Ponce. Although technicalities have not yet been 
worked out, it’s expected that a combination of municipal, Com- 
monwealth, and Urban Renewal and Housing Corporation funds 
will be used to a | tenants finance purchases of public housing. 

“Although our long-term goal is for each family to own its 
home, this program is not meant for everyone at this time,” says 
Carlos Alvarado, director of the renewal and housing corpora- 
tion. Aims are to develop the program slowly, he indicates, in- 
creasing the number of units for sale as the income level of po- 
tential buyers advances. 

Preliminary step in the program earlier this year was the sale 
to tenants of 12 small projects built before 1942, some of them 
“semi-rural” units; others of the “land and utilities” type. The 
former are projects that are still in the outhouse and community 
bathhouse stage, which had been planned as subsistence home- 
steads when the island’s economy was primarily agricultural (see 
November 1957 JourNAL, page 391); “land and utilities” units 
generally involved resident-built homes transplanted from squat- 
ter sites to project lots equipped with plumbing facilities (see 
April 1952 JourNa, page 139). 





bath, and from zero to two bed- 
rooms. Rents will run from about 
$14 to $16 per room. 

The Public Housing Administra- 
tion apparently considers the rehab 
program to be a real bargain. Costs 
of the pilot two-building operation 
have been estimated at $394,925, or 
$8288 per unit ($11,750 per unit 
total development cost)—evidence, 
according to Herman D. Hillman, 
regional director for PHA in the 
New York City office, that “a sub- 
stantial reduction in costs will re- 
sult from a program of rehabilita- 
tion and conversion of existing 
soundly built structures that have 
deteriorated into slums through 
misuse.” 

The long-term operating costs are 
harder to gauge. From the stand- 
point of management difficulties 
and maintenance costs, there is lit- 
tle to go on . . . both because the 
buildings are old and because they 
are isolated from existing projects. 
However, the housing authority 
and PHA, the JourNAL has been 


told, “are satisfied that estimates 
have been conservative and that the 
authority is not going out on a 
financial limb.” 

New York City’s new rehabilita- 
tion program is viewed as experi- 
mental by both the authority and 
PHA. They feel that if it works, a 
new and useful tool will have been 
added to the public housing pro- 
gram ... but it is a tool, they ad- 
mit, with limited application. Mr. 
Hillman has put it this way: “The 
success of the [rehabilitation ap- 
proach] depends on its judicious 
application. Obviously it will not 
in itself increase the housing supply 
and complete reliance on a rehabil- 
itation program where the housing 
supply is inadequate will prove in 
the long run to be self-defeating. 
Rehabilitation,” said Mr. Hillman, 
“is not a substitute for other ap- 
proaches to a comprehensive solu- 
tion...” When it is used, it must 
be “related to the over-all planning 
aspects adjusted to the particular 
needs of each community...” 
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Holyoke tries ‘working together’ with community 


The housing authority of Holy- 
oke, Massachusetts some months ago 
tested out the often emphasized idea 
that public housing would gain 
greater public understanding and 
accceptability if it were to involve 
more community agencies in its op- 
erations and if its tenants were to 
be made a part of the general com- 
munity life. 

The result: Holyoke now has 
what is said to be its first public 
garden; the authority has a tenant 
body that appears to have a new 
pride in its homes and a new and 
lively approach to community ac- 
tivities. 

The start of it all was a main- 
tenance problem. What seemed to 
be a sand and gravel pit dominated 
precious open space to mar the au- 
thority’s 219-unit Jackson Parkway 
project (see picture below). To the 
tenants, it was a dustbowl from 
which grit and grime swirled into 
their homes faster than they could 
sweep it out. 

Metamorphosis of Holyoke’s dust- 
bow] began when authority officials 
decided to join hands with the 
mayor’s beautification committee to 
see what could be done about turn- 
ing their eyesore into a garden spot. 
Executive Director Louis B. Fal- 
cetti was invited to appear before 
the committee, where he won co- 


operation and suggestions from city 
experts on greenery. The authority 
went next to the drawing board, 
where, with approval and engineer- 
ing advice from the Public Housing 
Administration, a local architect de- 
signed the wheel of flowers with 
spokes radiating out through lawn 
areas. 

But when the authority turned to 
the counting table, it was seen that 
even the lowest estimate to get the 
job done by outsiders—$38,000—was 
out of reach. The only alternative 
seemed to be trying “force account” 
—assigning the job to the author- 
ity’s Own maintenance force 
who would also have to keep up 
with regular tasks, dragging out the 
garden project over a longer time 
span. The proposal went to the 
maintenance staff, where it found 
ready acceptance—later, willingness 
showed itself in voluntary over- 
time. 


Tenant Help 

One big question remained: 
Would the tenants be willing to 
go along, or would vandalism and 
carelessness handicap the crew? Res!- 
dents had soured on management 
because of failure to clean up the 
dustbowl and the eyesore itself had- 
n’t helped tenant morale. The man- 
size job of luring residents to a 


hands off—and feet off—frame of 
mind was turned over to manage- 
ment aide George A. LaChapelle. 
Success of “letting George do it” is 
shown by the fact that during the 
three-month period needed for the 
garden project—and summer at that 
—all lawn areas were left untram- 
meled and not a single plant was 
pulled up or damaged. Mr. La- 
Chapelle won this impressive show- 
ing of tenant cooperation by estab- 
lishing a “keep ’em busy” program 
for varied age groups that tied up 
idle hands with meaningful activ- 
ity. First came a tenant association, 
quickly followed by a cub scout 
troop. Adults who drifted into the 
community room—reopened for the 
first time in years—to help the 
scouts, stayed on to organize their 
own parties and activities. Atten- 
tion then turned to boys too young 
for scouting; they shaped up into 
a pee wee baseball team that went 
on to win third place in the area 
tourney. Parents rewarded the 
young ballplayers with a banquet 
... then the boys turned around to 
surprise Mr. Falcetti and “Coach” 
LaChapelle with team-autographed 
major league baseballs. 

Meanwhile the community was 
getting into the act to assist opera- 
tion flower wheel. The mayor's 
youth guidance committee visited 


“Working Together” helps turn Holyoke sore thumb into a green one 
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authority staffers to help plan activ- 
ities. Experts from che city and 
from private nurseries came up with 
suggestions to help with the plant- 
ings. One local man, hired to take 
charge of the garden itself, discov- 
ered he had a thumb so green that 
he’s now recognized as a horticul- 
tural expert. 
How the “Wheel” Was Made 

On the technical side, work was 
split into stages so maintenance 
men could keep everyday wheels 
turning while going ahead with the 
floral wheel. First stage involved 
leveling the dustheap according to 
the architect’s plan—no sand had to 
be removed. The gravel beneath, 
formerly an abrasive enemy of ten- 
ant floors, turned friendly to the 
authority pocketbook because of its 
built-in drainage characteristics. 
Next step was staking out a ten-foot 
wide circular sidewalk, 85 feet in 
diameter, smack in the center of the 
problem area, and somewhat ele- 
vated to provide a floral focal point. 
A retaining form was set to define 
the sidewalk’s inner edge and about 
150 yards of loam were delivered 
and brought to grade in the circle. 
Another form was set outside the 
walk and a blacktop sidewalk in- 
stalled. Then the tractor—equipped 
with a front-mounted grader blade 
—turned outside the circle, and, 
spoke by spoke, the segments around 
the circle were staked out, graded, 
and loamed until the area was com- 
plete. 

The heavy work done, efforts con- 
centrated on soil study, plant selec- 
tion, fertilizers, grass seed, and like 
matters. One bonus, costwise, was 
the selection of some wild-growing 
flowers; they were transplanted, 
pruned, and fed. Another saving 
was the contribution of maple trees 
from the estate of the authority’s 
chairman, Henry Jarisch, Jr. 

The finished garden spot has 
brought a stream of admiring visit- 
ors to the project. Holyoke and 
Springfield newspapers came up 
with extensive coverage and photos. 
And the bloom doesn’t seem to be 
rubbing off the new spirit of the 
residents of Jackson Parkway, ac- 
cording to an authority report this 
spring. 

Total cost to the authority: just 
over $9500. 

The Holyoke authority’s report 
on the project, called The Hous- 
ing Authority: a Factor in Commu- 
nity Betterment, is available on re- 


quest to the authority (see page 
$19). 
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Santa Claus wears dungarees to gift project families 


“WORKING TOGETHER" IS IN BASKET AT PASO ROBLES 

Too many cooks were in danger of spoiling the Christmas 
dinner in Paso Robles—until the housi:ig authority tried a 
“working together plan.” By whipping into shape a longstanding 
but disorganized local Christmas basket program, the authority 
not only got more help to more families but also strengthened 
bonds between its program and the community. 

(The JourNAL is featuring this holiday how-to-do-it story on 
an “out of season” schedule, since the idea looks like one that 
could catch on...and now’s the time to get the first steps taken.) 

In the past, dozens of well-intentioned Santas in Paso Robles 
had been distributing Christmas baskets on a hit-or-miss basis. 
Some families got several dinners, some none. And retail prices 
limited total gifts. 

Last year, Authority Director George E. Stephan and his staff 
decided to systemize Santa. They started in October by writing 
to all local civic and charitable organizations, offering to accept 


contributions for the baskets, to buy food at wholesale, and to’ 


take over the packing and delivering chores. Groups responded 
with enthusiasm—and donations. The authority then tallied 
contributions, checked out sizes of the 88 families—501 persons 
in all—listed as needy by area welfare workers, and placed the 
orders. Non-cash contributions ranged from 500 nonperishable 
“admission tickets” for a movie benefit to 88 pounds of butter 
from the mayor. 

Christmas spirit then went on the assembly line, where a 
crew of volunteer workers packed the baskets in rapid fire order; 
then, with the “leftovers,” were able to add ten more families 
to the list. Recipients received fliers in advance, telling them to 
watch for Santa and the goodies two days before Christmas. 
Deliveries to public housing families—-who received about one 
third of the baskets—were made by maintenance staff members 
shown above—Bob Hoskins and Bill Holstein. 

To follow up on community involvement, the authority sent 
letters to participants, thanking them and reporting on success 
of the basket program. 
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Games courts at rear of project 


“From top to bottom, it is built 
to make life happier, healthier, and 
easier for old folks.” That’s the way 
a newspaper reporter characterized 
San Antonio’s new combined hous- 
ing project and health and welfare 
center for the elderly, which opened 
its doors to its first tenants early 
in July. (A name for the project 
is being sought through a compe- 
tition.) 

Further, said the newspaper, “Ad- 
mittedly the $2,000,000 project is 
an experiment. But if it is success- 
ful, San Antonio will have helped 
solve one of the nation’s booming 
problems—the aged.” 

The San Antonio housing au- 
thority, under the direction of Mrs. 
Marie C. McGuire, has put over 
five years of hard work, imagina- 
tion, and compassionate under- 
standing of the elderly into its “ex- 
periment.” Working with the au- 


A unit, with storage-room divider 





Two of eight art works contributed to San Antonio project are shown in exterior views above 


San Antonio tries elderly housing-community services tie-ii} 


thority, the city’s health and wel- 
fare agencies have taken over the 
first floor of the building to pro- 
vide the kind of services that will 
make it possible for residents to 
“live happily 24 hours a day with- 
out leaving the building if they so 
desire.” And ‘all kinds of special 
contributions have come from in- 
terested citizens to assure that the 
combined housing and community 
center will be not only safe, com- 
fortable, and economical, but a 
beauty spot (see February JOURNAL, 
page 61). Some of the special fea- 
tures of both the housing units and 
the center are pictured on this page. 

Initial tenant reaction is showing 
that long research at the planning 
stage (see October 1958 JOURNAL, 
page $25) pays off: senior citizens 
promptly demonstrated their “at 
home-ness” by using lounge and 
recreation areas before activities of- 
cially opened. 





Welfare-group donated lobby fixings 
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THE NAHRO 
PRESIDENT'S CORNER 


CHARLES L. FARRIS says: 


LET'S TALK “MAINTENANCE” 








The maintenance function in 
many housing authorities represents 
the major dollar expenditure of 
the budget. Consequently, I be- 
lieve that the maintenance organ- 
ization should be established upon 
sound principles and should be pro- 
fessionally administered. The basic 
requisite of experienced workers su- 
pervised by qualified and capable 
foremen is necessary to produce an 
effective, efficient, safe, and econom- 
ical operation. 

Since the purpose of the mainte- 
nance organization is twofold—first, 
to maintain the buildings and 
equipment against deterioration in 
order to protect the investment and, 
second, to provide the services and 
comply with the health and safety 
ordinances required in the interest 
of the tenants—it is absolutely nec- 
essary that a well-planned organiza- 
tion be established, permitting ade- 
quate control and coordination of 
all functions involved. I believe 
that we will agree that the modern 
high-rise type of buildings and re- 
lated technical equipment cannot 
be maintained and operated with 
the “hammer and screw driver” type 
of maintenance that may have suf- 
ficed years ago. The maintenance- 
engineering function has developed 
into an extensive technical and 
complex operation requiring men 
with special training, knowledge, 
and experience to meet the de- 
mands of the program. 

Shops with adequate work areas, 
equipped with the necessary tools 
and supplies of material, are essen- 
tial if a mechanic is to perform 
good work. Good quality tools and 
equipment are easier to work with; 
save time; require fewer repairs; 
and, in the end, result in more pro- 
duction at a lower operating cost. 
As I stated in “Let’s Talk Pur- 
chasing,” I’m certain we all recog- 
nize that the cheapest material is 
not always the most economical. Be- 
fore materials are ordered, deter- 
minations should be made as to 
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whether those that cost more will 
produce a better finished job, last 
longer, and eliminate periodic re- 
pairs or early replacements. 


Central Maintenance 

Central maintenance, which us 
ually means a staff of building 
craftsmen and technical personnel, 
can be established and controlled 
through proper planning and cap 
able qualified supervision. For efh- 
ciency and economy, the respective 
crafts can be assigned to projects 
where they perform their duties and, 
under normal conditions, need not 
be moved to another project unless 
circumstances warrant such action. 
I think a general foreman, who co- 
ordinates the activities of all the 
crafts, covering the work programs 
at all projects, is essential to main 
taining an effective but flexible or- 
ganization. Subordinate foremen of 
the respective crafts and technical 
functions assist the general foreman 
to carry out the work program he 
establishes. In addition to the su- 
pervisors’ daily observance of the 
craft workers’ activities, inspection 
surveys, made by the superintend- 
ent and the general foreman of the 
craftsmen and their work, provide 
a continuing control over the quan- 
tity and quality of production. (I 
recognize that a good case can be 
made for the elimination of central 
maintenance by assigning such em- 
ployees to each project but our ex- 
perience indicates that the function 
of central maintenance is best for 
us.) 

Refrigerators represent a sub- 
stantial investment for a project. A 
refrigeration service department can 
be established under the leadership 
of a skilled foreman who has com- 
pleted the prescribed course of 
training to certify him for this 
work. His mechanics should also be 
trained and certified in this skill. 
Properly equipped shops and a ro- 
tation procedure for routing refrig- 
erators through a repair program 





will result in less breakdowns, re 
duced utility costs, and happier ten 
ants. We have found that this type 
of program is more effective and 
efhcient than using outside refriger 
ation service companies—and cet 
tainly much more economical. 

Boiler plants are the nerve center 
of the housing projects. In addition 
to providing space heating for 
apartments, they usually are also 
the distribution centers for the util- 
ities (electric, gas, and water) and 
the control point for the fire pro- 
tection system. The modern equip 
ment in the boiler rooms today 
is extensive, highly technical in 
design, and represents a tremen- 
dous investment. The chief engin- 
eer must be capable and qualified 
in supervising the operation of the 
equipment and, at the same time, 
assuring its compliance with the 
various heating, fire, and safety o1 
dinances in his locality. In most 
cases, his men are required to be 
licensed after satisfactorily passing 
the tests following prescribed train- 
ing courses. The operating hazards 
involved make it mandatory that 
engineer and firemen personnel be 
alert and dependable and under- 
stand thoroughly the operation of 
the equipment assigned to them. 
Continuous special training is re 
quired to keep acquainted with 
new electronic control and safety 
devices, which have now become 
common in use. 

Some authorities follow the prac 
tice of repairing and maintaining 
blinds through central maintenance 
and have been very successful with 
this device. 


Project Maintenance 

Project maintenance may consist 
of non-craft, general maintenance 
workers assigned to definite projects - 
who can perform the everyday nor- 
mal jobs required on buildings and 
equipment that do not necessitate 
craft skills or technical knowledge. 
This portion of the program is 
important in that these general 
maintenance functions need to be 
accomplished in the interest of ten- 
ant service and upkeep resulting 
from normal wear and tear. 

Tenant charges should be made 
where the damage is obviously due 
to carelessness or malicious destruc- 
tion. I know enforcement of these 
charges will discourage such de- 
structive actions by the tenants and 
will reflect a substantial reduction 
in maintenance operating costs. 
Examples of chargeable jobs are: re- 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
— light switches when toggles 
ave been broken; replacing broken 
ceiling light fixtures; unstopping 
sewer drains clogged by children’s 
toys or some other extraneous ar- 
ticle; replacement of torn or ripped 
window shades. It seems to me that 
normal wear and tear for which 
tenants should not be charged in- 
clude such jobs as repairing light 
switches that are completely intact 
but inoperative; restoring ceiling 
light fixtures that are not broken 
but possibly have defects in wiring; 
cleaning out sewer drains that are 
blocked due to normal disposal of 
food stuffs, etc.; and replacing win- 
dow shades that are not torn or 
ripped but soiled after four or five 
ears of use. 

Established price lists should be 
posted in the maintenance office in 
order that tenants may know the 
cost for the work to be performed 
at the time request is made. Au- 
thority employees should inform 
tenants of the cost prior to making 
the necessary repairs. 


Tenant Maintenance 

Tenant maintenance is a major 
asset in controlling project main- 
tenance costs. I think the ever-in- 
creasing expenditure for labor and 
material requires that a higher de- 
gree of tenant maintenance be ac- 
complished each year. It is equally 
important that adequate control be 


exercised over what maintenance 
tasks tenants are permitted to per- 
form, since more damage than good 
may result from tenants performing 
work with which they are not fa- 
miliar—or work quality may be 
poor, entailing costly replacements 
or even causing injury. The physi- 
cal characteristics of the buildings 
and equipment and also the aver- 
age tenant’s ability must be con- 
sidered in order to establish stand- 
ards to control tenant maintenance. 

Painting of apartment interiors, 
lawn cutting, general cleaning, re- 
placement of window shades, and 
replacement of fuses can generally 
be performed by tenants, following 
proper instruction from mainten- 
ance supervisors. Interior painting 
of apartments by tenants has re- 
sulted in substantial reductions in 
maintenance costs but it is neces- 
sary for the maintenance supervisor 
to give adequate instructions and 
follow up with progress and final 
inspections. 

Tenants should not be permitted 
to undertake the tasks of repairing 
or replacing electrical, gas, or 
plumbing equipment or services of 
any kind. The result of tenant ac- 
tivities in these fields is invariably 
a poor quality job that must be 
done over and results in increased 
costs. In these areas, tenants would 


be exposed to hazards to which only 


experienced and trained personnel 
should be subjected. 





BIRMINGHAM COOPERATES WITH GIRLS CLUBS 

Birmingham, Alabama’s housing authority got into the spot- 
light in May during the nationwide fifteenth birthday celebra- 
tion of the Girls’ Clubs of America, Inc. Authority involvement 
with the young ladies—similar to that of the San Francisco 
authority with its boys club (see page 303)—stems from the fact 
that authority facilities and residents play a big part in the 
club program. Most of the city’s 777 girls club members live 
in public housing. Of Birmingham’s two club centers, one— 
owned by the club—is adjacent to the Central City public housing 
project, where 95 per cent of its members live; the other uses 
facilities at the Marks Village project, where 95 per cent of 


members live. 


Club activities, with emphasis on preparing girls to fulfill 
future roles as homemakers, fit right into the “housing plus” 
philosophy, says Hugh Denman, executive director of the author- 
ity. In addition to providing a spot for club activities each 
weekday afternoon, Marks Village community center was the 
scene of a mother-daughter tea, craft displays, and a teenage 
dance during the recent celebration. Club financing is handled 
through the Community Chest. Members pay annual dues of 25 
to 50 cents, with no charge for activities, which include cooking, 
sewing, charm, arts and crafts, music, dancing, and drama. 
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Preventive Maintenance 

Preventive maintenance has prov- 
en over the years to be the most 
economical of all types of mainten 
ance program. It consists of estab- 
lishing a program to spend money 
to correct or control conditions of 
buildings or equipment in their 
early stages of need before major 
repairs, failures, and total replace- 
ments are required. Adequate per 
sonnel staffing is mandatory to per- 
mit effecting a preventive mainten- 
ance program over and above the 
basic staff required to meet the 
everyday normal maintenance re- 
pair jobs and emergencies. Sufficient 
materials must be available to per- 
form the tasks involved in correct- 
ing or controlling conditions before 
the existing material fails com- 
pletely. 

A few of the many examples 
where preventive maintenance has 
been applied and proved to result 
in eventual economies relate to 
roofs, tuckpointing, painting, sewer 
cleaning, flushing of hot water stor- 
age tanks, cleaning and adjustment 
of electrical switch gear, lubrication 
schedules, etc. Failures at unusual 
hours resulting in overtime expense 
and costly replacements are substan- 
tially eliminated by such a program. 


Shirtsleeve Clinics and Training 

In my opinion, the shirtsleeve 
maintenance clinics conducted by 
NAHRO in conjunction with each 
of the Public Housing Administra- 
tion regional offices are a most valu- 
able means of providing informa- 
tion on new methods and materials, 
as well as disseminating exper- 
ience gathered at various author- 
ities. These programs have been 
in effect for quite some time and 
their extended use is to be encour- 
aged throughout the regions, for I 
have found them to be extremely 
valuable. 

Specialists and factory represen- 
tatives, usually available upon re- 
quest from manufacturers, attend 
the clinics and demonstrate meth- 
ods and material applications. It 
has been proven that this procedure 
can be followed without stressing 
the brand name or particular man- 
ufacturer’s product. Emphasis is 
placed upon “recognizing the prob- 
lem, then selecting the proper tools 
and materials to perform the job.” 
I know that many excellent meth- 
ods developed in the maintenance 
departments of various authorities 
have been discussed at these clinics 
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and as a result adopted for use in 
other authorities with a great deal 
of success. We all know that re- 
ports resulting from actual exper- 
1ence are far more valuable and 
economical for adoption than re- 
ports based only on theory. 

PHA regional directors have 
been very cooperative in assisting 
in the planning and presentation 
of the maintenance clinic programs. 
They have frequently assigned their 
operations engineers and other staff 
members to attend and participate 
in the programs. This service is 
made available to authorities and 
encouraged through the PHA re- 
gional offices by the Washington 
office. 

Training sessions within an au- 
thority that workers can attend and 
where they can be informed of the 
organizational structure and what 
is expected of each in his particular 
position gives the individual a feel- 
ing of being necessary, of “belong- 
ing.” He is better able to under- 
stand how he can personally func- 
tion with his fellow workers, super- 
visor, and other departments to 
the satisfaction of his superiors and 
in the best interest of the organiza- 
tion as a whole. 

I feel that frequently the em- 
ployee and the authority are both 
at a disadvantage due to a lack of 
understanding by the employee of 
the total program and the goal to 
be accomplished. Too often an em- 
ployee, because of this lack of 
knowledge of the organization, feels 
that he is not important in the pro- 
gram and therefore does not put 
forth his best efforts. 

Recognition by all levels of su- 
pervision of the personnel under 
their direction and frequent ac- 
knowledgment of their particular 
efforts pays dividends that can be 
measured only by the renewed in- 
centive and enthusiasm that results. 
Everyone wants to know that his 
job is considered necessary and 
should be encouraged to suggest 
new or revised methods to his fore- 
man for consideration and possible 
adoption. 

A complete understanding of em- 
ployee relations at all levels of ad- 
ministration is essential to high 
morale, loyalty, and sincerity within 
an organization. This rapport is 
extremely important if the highest 
degree of efficiency and effectiveness 
is to be derived from the operation. 
“An interested and satisfied worker 
is a loyal and productive employee.” 

Charles L. Farris, August 1960 
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PRIME AND PERTINENT 





Prepared by Marion Massen 


ONCE UPON A TIME A TENANT ASSOCIATION FORMED in one 
of your housing projects (or maybe it was a block organization in a 
neighborhood rehabilitation program). The group split into factions and 
caused nothing but trouble. Did you say: “Down with tenant associations 
(or block organizations) forever!"? Or, when another group was in 
formation, did you give it a chance, since you recognized that the situations 
and the people in this second go-around—at least some of them—were 
different than in the first case? 


According to Professor William Haney, author of Communications: Pat- 
terns and Incidents (see listing), if you had the first reaction, you made 
a “frozen evaluation”—which can hinder progress. But if you perceived 
that there was a difference between the people and the situations in 
Group | and Group 2, you were “indexing”—and in allowing another 
chance, possibly paving the way to success and productivity. 


How to understand and utilize “indexing” and other devices helpful in 
checking misconceptions and miscommunications that arise in human 
affairs because of false assumptions of writer and reader, or speaker and 
audience, is the purpose of the book. Professor Haney, on the faculty of 
Northwestern University’s school of business administration, was an asso- 
ciate of the late Irving Lee, who became especially well-known for applying 
communications analysis in management operations. The book’s identifi- 
cation of what interferes with understanding during the linkage of sender, 
medium, and receiver, whether the communication is written or spoken, 
is accomplished with a variety of incidents cited from many sources. The 
techniques for the “cure” are applicable alike in business, industry, and 
government; in customer, public, and human relations. 


There are people in some quarters who think too much may be made over 
analyzing communication and devising self-critical techniques for sender 
and receiver to follow: that to accomplish accurate communication requires 
only common sense plus a little mature reflection. But a reading of this 
book may be helpful on some problems, even to them. It also would be 
good preparation for the sessions on communication—with the public and 
“within the shop”—that will be part of NAHRO’s 1960 annual conference 
program in Detroit. 


sociology to give direction to urban renewal 


NEW FROM NAHRO 


. planning; transportation and urban re- 


newal planning. Food for serious thought. 


NEW FOR RIS SUBSCRIBERS 


Special mailings to full-rate subscribers 
to NAHRO’s Renewal Information Service 
during the past month. Copies may be 
available to others directly from originat 
ing source. 


Publications listed as “New from 
NAHRO” can be obtained from NAHRO’s 
main office, 1313 East 60th Street, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 


STATEMENT OF FUNDAMENTAL 
PRINCIPLES FOR ESTABLISHMENT 
OF RENTALS FOR PUBLIC ASSIST- 
ANCE FAMILIES IN FEDERALLY- 


AIDED PUBLIC HOUSING. Adopted by 
NAHRO’s Board of Governors and the 
American Public Welfare Association’s 
Board of Directors. 1960. 4 pp. 


URBAN RENEWAL AND THE CHANG- 
ING URBAN STRUCTURE: A DISCUS- 
SION OF RESEARCH NEEDS. Proceed- 
ings of workshop conducted by NAHRO 
Research and Statistics Committee, May 
1958. NAHRO Publication No. 409, 1960. 
57 pp. $2.50. (Distributed free to Renewal 
Information Service subscribers as a spe- 
cial RIS publication.) 

Papers and discussion on: economics 
of the changing urban structure and urban 
renewal planning; research needed in 


ASHEVILLE ON THE MOVE WITH 
URBAN RENEWAL: The Civic Rede- 
velopment Project No. | and You. Folder. 
Redevelopment Commission of the City of 
Asheville, 507 City Building, Asheville, 
North Carolina. 


RIP VAN WINKLE HAD NOTHING 
ON THE PEOPLE OF LITTLE ROCK, 
feature article in March-April issue of 
Scribe, Blue Cross-Blue Shield magazine. 
Urban Progress Association, P. O. Box 
2211, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


LITTLE ROCK: POISED FOR PROG- 


RESS. Address by Raymond Rebsamen 
to Beaumont Rotary and Lions Clubs, 
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Beaumont, Texas. 13 pp. Urban Progress 
Association, P. O. Box 2211, Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 


SECOND ANNUAL REPORT: DOWN- 
TOWN IN ST. LOUIS: 1959-1960. 21 pp. 
Downtown in St. Louis, Inc., 407 North 
Eighth Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


DOWNTOWN ST. LOUIS GIVES YOU 
MORE. 1960. Unpaged. Downtown in St. 
Louis, Inc., 407 North Eighth Street, St. 
Louis 1, Missouri. 


HOW NASHVILLE IS CHECKING THE 
SPREAD OF BLIGHT. 1959 Annual Re- 
port. 17 pp. Nashville Housing Authority, 
P. O. Box 846, Nashville, Tennessee. 


NEW FROM TMIS 


RECORD OF PROCEEDINGS OF MAIN- 
TENANCE CLINIC ON STRUCTURES, 
sponsored by Operations Engineering Sec- 
tion, Chicago Regional Office, Public 
Housing Administration, May 23-24, 1960. 
1960. Var. paged. Free on request to Chi- 
cago Regional Office, PHA, 185 North 
Wabash Avenue, or to NAHRO. 


HOUSING 


INTERIM REPORT ON HOUSING 
THE ECONOMICALLY AND SOCIALLY 
DISADVANTAGED GROUPS IN THE 
POPULATION: Proceedings and Work- 
ing Papers of Conference held February 
26-27, 1960, in Highland Park, Illinois, 
sponsored by Metropolitan Housing and 
Planning Council of Chicago in coopera- 
tion with ACTION, Inc. 1960. 140 pp., 
mimeographed. Limited number of copies 
available on request to Metropolitan 
Housing and Planning Council, 8 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Preliminary report on one of the studies 
analyzing public housing as of today (see 
page 294). Encompasses the thinking of 
30 experienced individuals participating in 
a conference focusing on a working paper 
prepared by former Public Housing Ad- 
ministration assistant commissioner War- 
ren Jay Vinton and on the recommenda- 
tions on public housing made to the ad- 
ministrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency by Dr. Ernest M. Fisher 
(see May JouRNAL, page 198). A final re- 
port with recommendations, but minus 
the Vinton and Fisher papers, will be 
issued at a later date. 


HOME BUYING AND FINANCING 
PRACTICES IN UPSTATE NEW YORK, 
by Glenn H. Beyer. 1960. 38 pp. Free on 
application to Mailing Room, Stone Hall, 
Cornell, University, Ithaca, New York. 
This third annual report of the Cornell 
University Housing Research Center series 
divulges some findings that might be an- 
ticipated, others surprising. Samplings: 
three-quarters of new home buyers had 
rented before and the family head for a 
high proportion of these buyers was under 
35 vears of age; previous home owners 
tended to buy new and more expensive 
homes than previous renters; families 
whose head had an income of less than 
$5000 or more than $10,000 tended to 
make higher down payments than did 
those with incomes between $5000 and 
$10,000, for both new and existing houses. 


THE HOUSING AUTHORITY: A FAC- 
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TOR IN COMMUNITY BETTERMENT. 
1960. 7 pp. Free on application to Louis 
B. Falcetti, Executive Director, Holyoke 
Housing Authority, P.O. Box 869, Holyoke, 
Massachusetts. 


A sensible solution to a maintenance 
problem becomes a public relations asset 
(see page 314). 


HOUSING ISSUES IN ECONOMIC STA- 
BILIZATION POLICY, by Leo Grebler. 
Occasional Paper 72. 1960. 129 pp. $1.50. 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
Inc., 261 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
New York. 

Here's a study for those who want more 
light on the effect of government credit 
support for housing in time of inflation. 
After examining the 1953-1957 record, Mr. 
Grebler concludes that such government 
supports, intended to encourage residen- 
tial construction, “may seriously interfere 
with over-all economic stability.” He notes 
that time dimension of national housing 
objectives is long, while economic stabili- 
zation steps are usually short-term. There- 
fore, he suggests, though government 
tightens on housing credit when business 
cycle is on upswing, market demand for 
housing will merely be postponed—not 
permanently lost. 


APARTMENT BUILDING EXPER- 
IENCE EXCHANGE OF RENTAL IN- 
COME AND OPERATING EXPENSE 
DATA. Special issue of Journal of Prop- 
erty Management, prepared by Institute 
of Real Estate Management’s Experience 
Exchange Committee. 1959. 23 pp. $7.50 
a copy or with subscription (also $7.50) 
to Journal of Property Management quar- 
terly. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Fifth consecutive year of reporting ex- 
perience in apartment building operation 
across the country. Elevator, walk-ups, 
garden-type projects included, classified 
by age and geography; some information 
also on cooperatives. Helpful form facili- 
tates use of report as a measuring stick 
or for forecasting costs for buildings 
proposed. 


URBAN RENEWAL 


THE URBAN PLANNING ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM. Folder prepared by the Ur- 
ban Renewal Administration. 1960. 6 pp. 
5 cents. U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Questions-and-answers publication on 
urban planning assistance available under 
Section 701 of the Housing Act of 1954: 
who can benefit, how and where to apply, 
how big the program is. Addresses of the 
seven URA regional offices are listed. 


THE COST OF URBAN RENEWAL 
AND DEVELOPMENT AND THE 
PROBLEM OF INFLATION. Reprint of 
address by Gustave G. Amsterdam. 8 pp. 
Free on request to Public Relations De- 
partment, United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica, 1500 Commonwealth Building, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pennsylvania. 

What the chairman and president of the 
Bankers Securities Corporation of Phila- 
delphia told the directors of ACTION— 
businessmen like himself—at their Boston 
board meeting last April: support of fed- 
eral financing and credit for urban rede- 


velopment is “proper . . . obligatory” . . . 


is not to be regarded as curbing freedom 
nor as “necessarily contributory to the in- 
flation of our currency.” 


THIS IS THE FHA. Revised edition 
March 1960. 28 pp. 15 cents. U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Succinct statements on all the Federal 
Housing Administration’s insurance pro- 
grams: home financing, property improve- 
ment, rental projects, housing for the 
elderly, cooperative housing — including 
changes wrought by Housing Act of 1959. 


PROGRESS AND PREVIEWS: Urban 
Renewal and Redevelopment in Stockton, 
California, 1954-1960. 1960. 23 pp. 50 
cents. Redevelopment Agency of the City 
of Stockton, 124 North El Dorado Street, 
Stockton 2, California. 

Report on East Stockton redevelopment 
plan, including land disposition and de- 
velopment map; steps toward General 
Neighborhood Renewal Plan for West 
End area redevelopment. 


WORKABLE PROGRAM: A Report on 
Goals and Progress 1959 and 1960, Rich- 
mond, California. 1960. 35 pp., mimeo- 
graphed. Richmond City Council, Rich- 
mond, California. 

“Progress report” of a community whose 
“workable program” re-certification was 
granted for the third time. Lists 79 items 
pursued under the “workable program” of 
1959 and reports 75 per cent of the goals 
reached. Appears good standard for com- 
parison. 


: GENERAL 
COMMUNICATION: PATTERNS AND 
INCIDENTS, by William V. Haney. 1960. 
313 pp. $7.20. Richard D. Irwin, Home- 
w , Illinois. 

See introduction. 


AGING 


HOUSING THE ELDERLY: A Review of 
Significant Developments. Revised edition. 
1959. 38 pp. Office of the Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 


A fact book summarizing all types of 
housing for the aging, both private and 
public. Includes statutory changes made 
by the Housing Act of 1959. 


HOUSING FOR YOU WHEN YOU’RE 
62: What FHA Does About It. FHA No. 
699. 18 pp. 15 cents. U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Describes Federal Housing Administra- 
tion mortgage insurance provisions for 
housing for the elderly; g tabulation of 
limitations. Procedure for sponsors and list 
of FHA insuring offices included. 


SELECTED ARTICLES ON NURSING 
HOMES. Public Health Service Publica- 
tion No. 732. 1960. 287 pp. $1.50. U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 

Forty-seven articles reprinted and a 
short reading reference list, plus a direc- 
tory of state agency and program directors 
responsible for the licensing of hospitals, 
nursing homes, and homes for the aged— 
a good sourcebook. Standards of quality 
and care, financing of nursing homes, 
principles for a prototype nursing home: 
these are some of the subjects. 
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New Maintenance Products 





IMPROVED MERCURY LAMPS 





The difference in the blackened 
and clear ends of the two mercury 
lamp arc tubes shown above points 
up the main feature in General 
Electric’s recent changes in its mer- 
cury lamps. From now on, says GE, 
there will be no blackened ends in 
any of its mercury lamps—even aft- 
er 12,000 hours of operation. New 
cathode design makes the difference. 

That’s only one of the “sweeping 
improvements” listed by GE at the 
same time that the company an- 
nounced lower prices for the lamps, 
as well as a simplified identification 
code. 

The company cites these advan- 
tages to the customer as a result of 
the changes in its lamps: 12,000 
hours of use, or twice the life of 
most present GE mercury lamps; 
better light at 12,000 hours than 
previously at 6000 hours—due to 
the absence of blackening; lower 
maintenance costs—since replace- 
ments will be less frequent. 

As for the improvements, GE 
notes, in addition to the new ca- 
thode design: weather resistant glass 
to protect lamps against failure due 
to exposure and moisture; a me- 
chanical base, which means no ce- 
ment to bake out over the longer 
life of the lamp; easier low-temper- 
ature starting, with consequent re- 
duced voltage requirements; an im- 
proved resistor to protect lamps 
against high voltage and high tem- 
perature; and, a simplified mount 
structure (nine parts instead of 15) 
and a protective disk. 

Depending upon the type of 
lamp used, the changeover in de- 
sign will result in reductions of 
about 25 per cent in the cost of 
mercury lighting. Lamp price re- 
ductions are reported as averaging 
8 per cent over the entire line, al- 
though there will be price increases 
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in some of the “low-demand” types. 

Mention the JoURNAL OF HousINnG 
when writing for further informa- 
tion to: General Electric, Nela Park, 
Cleveland 12. 

SIGN HOLDER 

It’s not the sign that counts in 
this picture; it’s the holder that’s 
the new product. The manufactur- 
er calls it the Cadet Sign Standard 
and describes it as having reached 
“the ultimate in compactness.” 

The case for this claim is based 
on the fact that the Cadet folds 
down to a l-inch thick 2634x22 inch 
“package” when collapsed for carry- 
ing or storing. Set up for use, as 
shown, the base spread is 22x37 
inches and it’s 4314 inches from the 
ground to the top of the sign. The 





base spread is said to be sufficient to 
prevent the sign holder from being 
blown down, while the sign level is 
described as proper for “quick at- 
tention and desired visibility.” 

The bracket slots are claimed to 
hold the sign firmly in place, while 
a positive locking device holds it 
upright. As illustrated, two flag- 
holders, set at 45-degree angles, are 
attached to the bracket. 

The Cadet Sign Standard is made 
of l-inch angle iron, enameled 
black. It is of welded construction 
and weighs 1114 pounds. 

Mention the JouRNAL oF Housinc 
when writing to: G. D. Bavin Com- 
any, 2500 West Sixth Street Build- 
ing, Los Angeles 57. 


ROLL-UP LADDER 

Aladdin’s lamp may have existed 
only in a fairy tale, but Aladdin’s 
Ladder is for real. And while the 












—- aa 
ladder isn’t magic, it isn’t ordinary 
by any means, either. As the illus 
tration shows, one minute it can be 
ready for second-story work; the 
next minute, it rolls into a compact 
bundle. 

When unrolled and locked in po- 
sition, Aladdin’s Ladder, which 
comes in either 12- or 16-foot 
lengths, will easily support a load 
of 1000 pounds, according to the 
manufacturer, and “handles like 
any conventional straight ladder.” 
But, fold it up and see what's pos 
sible: 

“It can be carried like a suitcase 
up and down winding stairs, through 
revolving doors, narrow halls and 
foyers, on elevators or trans- 
ported in the trunk of a compact 
car (thus eliminating the need for 
a truck or ladder rack) . . . or stored 
on a shelf in any small space. 

Additional information is avail- 
able from, where else but: Aladdin's 
Products, Incorporated, 50 West 
Broad Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 
Be sure to mention the JOURNAL of 
HousINc. 





Free Literature 








Lockset Manuals 

Simplified service manuals for Corbin 
Unit locksets and Russwin Unilocs have 
been issued by the American Hardware 
Corporation for maintenance personnel 
and locksmiths. Three-dimensional draw 
ings illustrate disassembly and assembly, 
with parts numbered for reference to a 
fold-out master parts list to facilitate re 
ordering. Corbin’s manual covers the 12 
most widely used Unit locksets and Russ 
win’s the 600 Series Uniloc. Both include 
instructions for use of special tools and 
reversing the hand of the lock. Available 


from builders’ hardware dealers or the 
American Hardware Corporation, New 
Britain, Connecticut. 
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POSITIONS 


Al66—Urban Renewal Director 

The Housing Commission for the City 
of Canton, Ohio (population 126,000) is 
seeking an experienced urban renewal di- 
rector to assume charge of its two-year-old 
program, a project consisting of clearance, 
rehabilitation, and development of a ten- 
acre park. “Workable program” has been 
approved and a “general neighborhood 
renewal plan application” is almost ready 
to go to the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. Candidate must have had high 
degree of experience in planning and 
urban renewal, plus knowledge of federal 
regulations. Starting salary: $9000. Con- 
tact: R. L. Warner, Acting Director, De- 
partment of Urban Renewal, 203 Market 
Avenue South, Canton 2, Ohio. 


Al169—Community Planner 

Madison, Wisconsin’s redevelopment au- 
thority is seeking a community planner 
to assist director in research study formu- 
lation, program planning, and fiscal plan- 
ning and control of projects. Candidates 
should hold college degree in architecture, 
city planning, economics, | engineering, 
geography, landscape architecture, law, 
public administration, or sociology—with 
courses in accounting, plus at least two 
years experience in urban renewal plan- 
ning or project financial planning. U.S. 
citizenship required. Salary: $6132 to 
$7692. Apply: City Personnel Department, 
404 City-County Building, Madison 9, 
Wisconsin. 


A170—Two Renewal Positions 

Two positions are available with the 
East Orange (New Jersey) Housing Au- 
thority, which is currently undertaking 
two urban renewal projects and the de- 
velopment of 300 units of public housing. 
College degrees preferred, although not 
necessary, for both posts. 


Assistant Executive Director, to be re- 
sponsible for supervising the relocation 
and property management staffs as well as 
offering administrative assistance to the 
director. Position requires experience in 
urban renewal and/or public housing. 
Salary: $7500, with step increases to $9500. 


Rehabilitation Director to be respon- 
sible for carrying out an urban renewal 
rehabilitation program “which has the 
possibilities of being one of the most suc- 
cessful in the country.” Candidates should 
know small home construction, mortgage 
financing, and be able to work with own- 
ers and citizen groups. 

Write: George R. Genung Jr., Executive 
Director, Housing Authority of the City 
of East Orange, City Hall, East Orange, 
New Jersey. 


A171—Housing Managers 

Through the New York City Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, the New York City Hous- 
ing Authority is setting up an employment 
list of housing manager eligibles from 
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AVAILABLE 


which it expects to draw over the next 
several years. No residence requirements. 
Salary range from $7100 to and including 
$8900, with annual increments and a lon- 
gevity increment of $300 each. From these 
positions experienced employees may ad- 
vance to senior and chief management 
positions through promotional examina- 
tions. Typical assignments: managing me- 
dium size housing project or group of 
projects, or a slum clearance site, includ- 
ing physical plant, tenant and community 
relations, and recreational activities. Mini- 
mum requirements: four-year college de- 
gree, plus three years’ executive or ad- 
ministrative experience in a large organi- 
zation and three years of satisfactory, paid 
experience in real estate or housing man- 
agement. Managerial experience may sub- 
stitute for college education, on a year- 
for-year basis; also, a master’s degree or 
30 graduate credits in public administra- 
tion, with major work in housing or 
real estate management, may substitute 
for one year of the required experience. 
Combination of equivalent education and 
experience will also be accepted but high 
school graduation is mandatory. 

Mailed applications must be filed Sep- 
tember 7-September 27, 1960; requests for 
applications honored until September 22 
only. Filing fee: $5. Written test will be 
held in New York City, tentatively No- 
vember 28, 1960. Address request for ap- 
plication form to Samuel Gray, Depart- 
ment of Personnel, New York City Civil 
Service Commission, 96 Duane Street, New 
York 7, New York. 


A172—Renewal Planner 

The Redevelopment Agency and Plan- 
ning Board of Newport, Rhode Island in- 
vites applications for renewal planner, 
first resident planning position to be 
opened, City is in second year under 
“workable program” approval; is presently 
planning an unusual and_ challenging 
urban renewal project of modernizing 





blighted waterfront business district while 
preserving and restoring historic sites 
within the area. Planner with renewal ex 
perience and feeling for antiquity will fill 
the bill. Send resume and salary require 


ments to Redevelopment Agency, City 
Hall, Newport, Rhode Island. 


Al74—Neighborhood Rehab Director 

The City of Miami needs a director of 
its department of neighborhood rehabili- 
tation to supervise code enforcement and 
coordinate renewal activities of city and 
Dade county. Director will head staff of 
11. Candidates must hold college degree, 
with four years experience in urban re 
newal, conservation, or rehabilitation. Sal 
ary: $10,000. Write M. L. Reese, City 
Manager, City Hall, Dinner Key, Miami, 
Florida. 


Al175—Executive Director 

The Housing and Redevelopment Au- 
thority of Glassboro, New Jersey, “a rapidly 
growing college town” near Pittsburgh, is 
recruiting for an executive director. Duties 
include complete charge of a 225-acre 
urban renewal project and 60 units of 
public housing, both in preliminary stages. 
Candidates should hold degree in city 
planning, engineering, or public adminis- 
tration, plus two years housing and urban 
renewal experience. Starting salary: $8000. 
Write R. E. Newcomb, Chairman of Hous- 
ing Authority, 112 Dickinson Road, Glass 
boro, New Jersey. 


A176—Redevelopment Director 
Applications are being accepted for the 
position of redevelopment director for the 
Portland (Maine) slum clearance and re- 
development authority. Director will take 
full charge of the program in the same 
capacity as a city department head, under 
general supervision of city manager, who 
functions as executive director to the au 
thority. Program consists of: a 7.6-acre 
clearance project—nearly complete; a 59- 
acre rehabilitation project—with acquisi- 
tion, demolition, and site improvement 
work at the half-way point; a 79-acre 
rehab project—in the application stage; 
and a downtown renewal project—in plan- 
ning by a citizens task force and the city 
government. Candidate must be competent 
administrator, familiar with mechanics of 
operation of renewal program and intergov- 
ernmental relationships involved and must 
possess special ability to work effectively 


(Continued column one, page 324) 
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“We consider Flush Valves 


a MUST...” 
Mar. YM 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
SAN ANTONIO HOUSING AUTHORITY 


In planning an apartment building exclusively for older adults, 
the San Antonio Housing Authority’s design was predicated 
on quality products which would insure minimum maintenance 
costs over a great many years. 

Three years of research, comparing all records and ex- 
periences of twelve other San Antonio projects totaling 5154 
units, resulted in product decisions that combine quality with 
economy. In the area of plumbing, Mrs. Marie C. McGuire 
states that Flush Valves were found to be a MUST, since the 
study proved they demanded far less maintenance. Here is 
another example proving the superiority of Sloan Flush Valves. 

Do you have a basis of comparison? If not, be sure that 
Sloan Flush Valves are installed in your next project. We know 
you will find them dependable and significantly lower in Repair, 
Maintenance and Replacement costs (RMR). 








Write for complete information on Sloan Flush Valves ¥ isp 7 


SLOAN FLUSH VALVES 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY «- 4300 WEST LAKE STREET + CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
August - September 1960 323 
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PERSONNEL EXCHANGE— 


(Continued from page 322) 


with divergent groups, plus high degree of 
maturity in attitudes toward people and 
program accomplishments. Salary: $9135 to 
$11,015. Write: Julian Orr, City Manager, 
City Hall, Portland, Maine. 


A177—Executive Director 

The Land Clearance for Redevelopment 
Authority of Independence, Missouri, or- 
ganized early this year, is seeking an exec- 
utive director. The city’s central business 
district is part of 520 acres earmarked for 
renewal action in the next ten years. Can- 
didates should have degree in planning. 
engineering, architecture, or public ad- 
ministration, plus at least two years re- 
sponsible experience in urban renewal. 
Salary open, depending upon qualifica- 
tions. Contact: Garvin H. Dyer, Chairman, 
Land Clearance for Redevelopment Au- 
thority, P. O. Box 207, Independence, 
Missouri. 


Al178—Manager—Midwest 

An experienced manager is being sought 
for a 434-unit federally-aided midwest 
project which includes 50 units specially 
built for the elderly. Prime requirement: 
person must be qualified to work harmon- 
iously with welfare agency representatives. 
Total authority program includes over 
1400 units, with 150 more under construc- 
tion. Salary to start at $6000; can go 
to $7500, depending on experience and 
training. 
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ALTON— 
(Continued from page 309) 


awarded a $25 government bond as 
first prize.” 

Agreeing with the article that 
project homes are not always 


at times, despite our concerted ef- 
forts, paper blows from our garbage 


POSITIONS WANTED 


W74—Male—Relocation, Management 

Candidate with long-term social work 
background seeks post as a relocation spe- 
cialist, housing project manager, or related 
position. Background includes vocational 
rehabilitation of the handicapped, commu- 
nity relations work aiming to improve in- 
tergroup relations, labor analysis, directing 
of welfare programs for wartime displaced 
persons, as well as seven years of social case- 
work. Candidate holds a BA and graduate 
social work certificate from University of 
Minnesota. 


W76—Male—Executive Director 

Director with over 14 years experience 
with a southern housing authority seeks 
similar position in new city. Experience 
includes management of more than 4500 
units plus two Title I projects, one of 
which has been successfully completed 
and sold out. Candidate is a retired army 
colonel, married, with no minor children, 
in excellent health, and ready to start. 


cans. ... No resident of Curran 
Homes may have a dog, yet the 
dogs of the neighborhood somehow 
manage to remove the lids of the gar- 
bage cans and strew the contents 
about. We must pick this up each 
morning. 

“We think were you to choose a 
block of 150 homes, any place in 
Alton, you would find conditions 
and residents not materially differ- 
ent from those in Curran Homes.” 

At Present... 

Despite tenant eloquence, city 
council passed up the controversial 
location, reports executive director 
D. F. Braner. A second-choice tract, 
which received Public Housing 
Administration tentative approval, 
and was rezoned to permit its use 
for public housing for the aged, has 
become a bone of contention be- 
tween the authority and another 
bidder. The competitor picked up 
the option—and jacked up the price 
—within a day after newspaper ar 
ticles announced authority inten- 
tion to acquire the site. “We don't 
know if the figure we have been 
authorized to offer for the land is 
sufficient to avoid legal entangle- 
ments,” says Mr. Braner. 
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